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$6 Carpenter is known by his Chips;” 
likewise the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker. If you can’t find 
yourself in any of the above classes, just add: 
‘So are we all.” 


Now for the chips. Well; did you ever 


know trackmen who always had _ useless 
pieces of rail to hide in the gob at the com- 
pletion of each switch; and of brattice-men 
who supplied the camps with kindling because 
and of 


of mis-fits and mis-measurements; 
blacksmiths who swelled scrap 
accumulations with short ends 
and burnt pieces, etc., etc? 


We are acquainted with a 
man who has worked his way 
from trapper boy to managing 
director of a large mining 
corporation. Step by step, 
unaided except by sheer per- 
sonality, he. has overcome every obstacle, 
every difficulty, until now his very word is 
all but law to a vast army of toiling, struggling 
mining folks. Viewed from most any angle 
his career is both romantic and inspiring. 


But just now we are thinking of neither 
inspiration nor romance. 


We are trying to apply a world-old proverb 
as a measure of a man; to do this we must 
eliminate the man and examine the chips he 
scattered while he builded. 


We must forget that he completed for him- 
self a fortune and a name, and think only of 
the material that he used; the hands, the 
feet, the brains of his workingmen. 





Were their lives abused and wasted that 
he might accomplish his ends? How were 
they housed and fed; were they furnished 
with schools and churches and what about 
their recreations? 


Go into their towns, the towns that he 
planned and must leave behind for future 
generations, and search out the women folk 
in their homes, the children at their play, the 
men as they come from work; look for their 
minister, their doctor, their school teacher. 


Do you find here any evi- 
dence of want or waste or 
criminal negligence? Perhaps 
you are startled to find that 
the welfare of thousands of 
toiling human beings had been 
entirely overlooked, simply 
because the man who was the 
moving spirit in the estak- 
lishment of this vast enterprise was neither 
moralist nor philanthropist. 


This brings us back face to face with the 
proverb. 


We are reminded that time was when a 
man might sacrifice an entire forest in order 
to obtain enough choice timber to build one 
mansion, if such were his whim; the conserva- 
tionist would plaster that mansion with ridi- 
cule today. 


Wait until our humorists are able to com- 
pare men with trees; the fellow who has 
played fast and lost, may decide that the 
laugh is on him. 
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The Buttonwood Washery in Pennsylvania 


By Frank B. 


SYNOPSIS—Description and detailed drawings of an 
efficient and modern anthracite washing plant in Penn- 
sylvania. The portion here described acted as an auatl- 
ry to the main washer and was equipped for handling 
the steam grades only. Concrete hoppers are used and 
the structure is quite stable. 
3 
The washery at the Buttonwood colliery of the Par- 
rish Coal Co. at Buttonwood, Penn., is one of the larg- 
est of its kind in this region. It cleans and prepares 
about 800 to 1000 tons of bank coal daily and was de- 
signed and built during the summer of 1911, by the Par- 
rish Coal Co. On Feb. 1, 1913, the property and hold- 
ings of the Parish Coal Co. were taken over by the Le- 


*PEngineer, Room 35, Welles Building, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


DAVENPORT* 


high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and it is now worked under 
the supervision of that company. 


Somre FEATURES OF THE MODERN WASHERS 


This washery was designed by the writer to relieve and 
better prepare the fine or small-size coal from the large 
breaker and at the same time handle the bank coal. It 
was, therefore, built adjoining the south side of the pres- 
ent breaker and takes most of the pea, buck, rice and 
barley coal, where the facilities are better for a cleaner 
preparation. 

While washeries have been built for a considerable 
time back, their use was confined primarily to the prep- 
aration of steam size from the waste or refuse of the 
older collieries, dumped there when there was no de- 
mand for such grades. The banks often contain large per- 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE BUTTONWOOD BREAKER, SHOWING SCHEME FOR SIZING THE COAL 
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centages of domestic sizes condemned years ago, probably 
because it was easier to put it on the bank than to re- 


prepare it. Up to a few years ago this coal was ground 
down to pea and the smaller sizes. With the improvements 
in mechanical pickers, this bank material is now re- 
claimed, and today domestic sizes are as important in 
this plan of operation as the smaller or steam sizes. 


ConDITIONS FouND IN THE BANK 


Tests of the banks show a large percentage of the 
smaller sizes. To meet this condition and at the same time 
take the small-size coal from the breaker, two sets of 
shakers were necessary; these are both 4 ft. and 6x21 
ft. Since opening up the bank, however, tests show it to 
be rich in other sizes as well. In fact there are spots 
in the bank which run high in prepared sizes, as high as 
30 to 45 per cent. of good coal, over a 5£-in. mesh. Or- 
dinarily the smaller sizes are greatly in excess so that 
ample screening surface is necessary. 
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The building itself covers an area of 50x59 ft. and 
contains almost 400,000 ft. of lumber. A wet prepara- 
tion is used so that a substantial plant was desired. All 
the machinery was built by the Vulcan Iron Works, which 
includes the conveyor lines, shakers, jigs, rolls, line 
shafting, ete. 

All the bank material is brought inte the washery by 
a 12x24-in. double-strand Keystone Straight Line Rivet- 
less Conveyor, built on a 27 deg. pitch. The drive was 
compounded and every means taken to make it as sub- 
stantial as possible so as to eliminate breakdowns and at 
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Enp ELEVATION OF THE BuTTOoNWooD COLLIERY, SHOWING METHOD OF SIZING THE COAL, AND 


THE LOCATION OF THE CONCRETE HOPPERS 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE BuTToNnwoop STEAM PLANT, WASHERY AND BREAKER, LOOKING NortTH. 


mt 


Pirk CULM 
the same time yield a large capacity. From this main 
conveyor the coal goes onto the upper screens, 5 ft. and 
6x15 ft. These make egg size and larger, the finer grades 
going to one or both of the lower or fine-coal screens. 
The material from the upper deck, egg coal and above, 
is hand picked and the coal sent to the large rolls, where 
it is ground down to chestnut. 


THE 
The prepared sizes are sent to the spirals direct from 


the upper screen. An arrangement was made to jig 
the tailings from these spirals if necessary. Four Le- 


PREPARED SIZES 





3ANKS ARE ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE BREAKER 


high Valley Jigs were installed and five Anthracite Spir- 
als. No stove coal was to be prepared for shipment ; 
however, this size is prepared, being sent to the middle 
set of rollers and ground down to chestnut. The other 
set of rolls grind any bone coal from the hand pickers 
to pea size; this also goes to the elevators. All the ele- 
vator material goes to the fine-coal screens, which have 
a special deck hung underneath the top deck. The chest- 
nut, pea and buck sizes can be returned to the jigs if 
necessary. : 

The hoppers underneath the shakers are of special note 
in that they are of concrete, reinforced by stout wire 
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ButTronwoop WASHERY AND BREAKER, SHOWING MAIN 
CONVEYOR AND INCLINE TO WASITERY 


mesh. This construction has proved quite satisfactory. 
The plant is substantially built and steady. The rice 
and barley pockets were built higher than the others on 
account of the larger percentage of these sizes and hold 
about two cars of coal. Ample light is provided, esneci- 
ally for the pickers on the large-size coal. The slush 
and fine culm goes to a bore hole and is flushed inside 
the mine. 


[AZ 
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Use of Coal in Stoves 


The use of stoves dates back to the Roman _ times. 
They were not, however, made of iron or cast metal of 
any kind, but were constructed of slate and like material. 
They were probably first cast in Alsace in i490 and cer- 
tainly were cast at Ilsenberg in 1509. The first Ameri- 
can stove was cast at Lynn, Mass., in 1642. All of these 
were for use with wood or charcoal. 

In the United States, coal stoves came into use about 
the close of the 18th century. But in 1771, Dr. Frank- 
lin, who was then in England as a representative of the 
American colonies, constructed a stove for burning bitu- 
minous coal, which consumed its own smoke. 

The introduction of anthracite made it necessary to 
adopt some type of stove that would burn such a coal. 
Dr. Eljiphalit Nott, president of Union College, con- 
structed a stove for that purpose which, however, had the 
unpleasant property of blowing up when it was opened. 
Jordan L. Mott and James Wilson, both of New York, 
made self-feeding stoves, sometime between 1827 and 
1831, which would burn English or Welsh coal. In 1833, 
the former constructed a self-feeding base burner, which 
would burn anthracite coal of chestnut size, fed in thin 
layers from a magazine. 











Doubtless, in England, coal has been burned for several 
centuries in open grates. The first reference to coal, in 
England, is found in the records of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, in 850 A.D. Chimneys were introduced about 
the 15th century, and the open grate is probably at least 
as old. 

In Great Britain, open fires consuming barely half the 
coal fed to them are still preferred to the economical and 
freely burning coal stove. The desire to see the fire burn- 
ing is the reason for this practice, but it has many dis- 
advantages. A stove acts as a regenerator stering up 
caloric energy and the heat which it emits serves to ignite 
new fuel and to keep the room at a uniform heat. 
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The Illinois Coal Fields 


By A. BEMENT* 


SYNOPSIS—A general and valuable review of mining 
conditions throughout the state. The seams lie level and 
are comparatively thick as a rule, so that conditions are 
favorable for economy in production. The room-and- 
pillar system is most commonly used, although longwall 
is found quite frequently. The state is estimated to have a 
productive capacity of from two to three times its re- 
quirements. 
3 

Knowledge concerning Illinois coal fields has been de- 
rived, not so much from geological investigation, as from 
engineering experience. Notwithstanding this fact, more 
is known regarding the fields than would usually be ex- 
pected under such circumstances. This is due very largely 
to the fact that the seams as a rule are quite uniform in 
thickness and persistent throughout their known areas. 


CoaL RESOURCES AND GEOLOGY 


The territory covered by the principal seams is shown 
in Fig. 1, which also outlines the area of the coal forma- 
tion covering about three-fourths of the state, or a little 
over 37,000 square miles. My estimate of the original 
coal is 201 billion tons, which conclusion is illustrated 
somewhat in detail by Table No. 1, giving the known 
thickness of beds; it assumes that such beds are under- 
lain by certain others of less thickness, and that a little 
over 10,000 square miles in the center of the basin con- 
tains coal averaging 18 in. in thickness. F. W. DeWolf, 
Illinois state geologist, places the original coal at 136 
billion 960 million tons, and M. R. Campbell, of the 
United States Geological Survey, estimates 240 billion. 
It is difficult to form an estimate of this kind, because 
while the upper and more important seams have been ex- 
tensively operated and are well understood, those in the 
lower measures have not been exploited to any great ex- 
tent. Total production of coal up to the present time is 
approximately 811 million tons, which on a basis of a 57 
per cent. recovery, represents an exhaustion of 1159 mil- 
lion tons, which is about 3 per cent. of the known thick 
coal. 


TABLE NO. 1. ORIGINAL COAL RESOURCES 











Known Estimated 
Area in Thickness, Thickness, 
Square Miles Ft. Ft. Tons 

674 9 6 10,352,640,000 
3,883 7 4 43,738,112,000 
12,546 4 3 89,929,728,000 
10,184 3 1 41,713,664,000 
10,199 1.5 15,665,664,000 
37,486 Total 201,399,808,000 


Briefly, the coal formations of the state may be divided 
into the upper and lower measures, the most important 
seams being in the lower. These are sometimes referred 
to as the lower productive and the upper barren meas- 
ures. Illinois is a low-lying state, being usually only 500 
to 700 ft. above sea level. For this reason the coal meas- 
ures have not been much eroded by water courses, now 
existing. 

An early geological survey described 16 coal seams in 
the state, but the number is greater. That survey gave 
a numerical designation to the seams reading upward, No. 





*Consulting engineer and coal expert, 29 South La Salle 
St., Chicago. 


1 being the lowest. Under this classification the known 
seams operated are Nos. 1 to 7 inclusive, but Nos. 3 and 4: 
are only mined in a small way. 


PRODUCTION OF DIFFERENT FIELDS 


Illinois may be designated as a thick-coal state. The 
thickness of the beds have largely dominated the com- 
mercial aspect of production. The commercially workable 
coal seams in the northern part of the state are thin, 
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Fig. 1. Map SuHowrne Areas or DirFERENT SEAMS 
but they become thicker advancing southward. As the 
markets are largely to the northward, someone has said 
that from the coal standpoint, “Illinois was made wrong 
end to.” Others have taken an opposite view, feeling that 
the distance from the markets is compensated by the ad- 
vantage due to the thick coal. At all events, if the larger 
seams were in the north instead of the south, the bulk 
of production would have always been there. Although 
markets are principally north and northwest, the center 
of production has migrated from north to south, until 
now the southern end of the state leads in commercial 
importance. 

The first mining of any importance was in Jackson 
County, and immediately following in St. Clair County ; 
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both of these localities are in the southwest portion of the 
state where Illinois was first settled by the French. Later, 
however, the northern part became settled and the popu- 
lation rapidly extended southward, the reverse of its 
initial trend, and when coal production first assumed im- 
portant proportions it was in the northern part of the 
state instead of the southern. When the thick seams 
‘were discovered and their advantage realized, the cen- 
ter of production began its southern migration, which 
is illustrated by Table No. 2. From 1906 to 1910, the 
southernmost county has been the leading one in pro- 
duction. St. Clair County led in 1911, and Franklin 
will probably lead in 1912. 


TABLE NO. 2. SHOWING GRADUAL SHIFTING OF CENTER OF 
PRODUCTION 





County Leading Year County Leading Year 
in Production in Production 

DE Rh hhh eR OED J 1882 1883 
\ 1887 1884 
WNMIUN si ike scceeweeens { 1897 1886 
\ 1899 Macoupin................... | 1889 
1898 1890 
1900 1892 
| 1901 1895 
Saagamon...... eC tetecwces ¢ 1902 1896 
1903 1885 
1904 1888 
1905 Pe CINE oe. nc vs teeters 1891 
1893 
1894 
1906 
1907 
WHINE ooo coi cnewens 1908 
1909 
1910 
Bile CRONE: Fos eh aes 1911 


TABLE NO. 3. PERCENTAGE OF PRODUCTION FROM DIFFERENT 
THICKNESSES OF SEAM 


Percentage of 


Seam Thickness Total Production 


‘Phim COR) WON. GRIEG 1606 6 oo. 5.508 ok cc eee ee Bede teens 10 
Medium coal between four and six feet....................... 11 
Thick coal between six and eight feet........................ 65 
Very thick coal over eight feet....... og act renege ecard Siren 14 

PIM dt fon SUVA Aa Un ee She iiss oh is cee eld AA ake 100 


PRODUCTION FROM THE DIFFERENT SEAMS 
Field Where 


TABLE NO. 4. 
Per cent. of 





Seam No. Operated Total Output 
1 1 1 
( 2 
Dds fae ee SN ewes: 3 11 
13 
4 
tI Ad ee Be Ren cod oe cee ey 4 «@ 21 
14 3 
5 
a 
8 
Greta nconreas ese eieas , 9 66 
10 
11 
fig 
7 1 


Referring to Fig. 1, a thick coal area is shown in 
LaSalle County. This was a small bed of seam No. 7, 
which had a considerable thickness and was a most active 
producer for many years, although at the present time it 
is exhausted. It was this bed, in fact, which gave LaSalle 
County its lead in 1882 and 1887. As illustrating the in- 
fluence of thick coal on output, Table No. 3 shows the 
percentage of production from different thicknesses of 
seam, from which it appears that about 79 per cent. is 
from the thick seams. Table No. 4 shows the percentage 
of output of the different beds, in the fields, as illustrated 
by the circles in Fig. 2, the production being proportion- 
ate to the size of the circle. 


Roor Conpirions AND FAvuLts 


Table No. 5 presents such data referring to each of the 
fields as conveniently lends itself to a classification of 
this character. It will be observed that no ash values 
are given for mine-run coal for the Northern and Wil- 
mington fields as these produce no mine-run. The desig- 
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nations under the column headed “Mining” show where 
the longwall or pillar-and-room methods are in use. 

Roof conditions are generally good, although it is often 
necessary to have some of the top coal as a roof. The 
stratum above the No. 6 seam is shale or slate. 
Where slate, it is timbered and the full height of the coal 
mined. As a general rule, however, shale immediately 
overlays the coal, and it is necessary to leave up some top 
coal, which forms a satisfactory roof and requires only a 
minimum amount of timber. 
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Fic. 2. Coat FIreLps AND RELATIVE PropucTION oF EACH 


The No. 5 seam has various kinds of roof in the three 
districts where it is worked, all of which readily allow 
mining the full height. This seam varies to such an ex- 
tent as to justify the belief occasionally that the beds are 
not identical. But the conclusion of both the first and 
second Geclogical Survey is that the three beds are one 
and the same seam. The No. 2 seam, in the north, has a 
shale roof especially suited to the longwall method of 
mining. The strata underlying all seams are generally a 
fairly soft fire clay, although the floor of No. 5 seam in 
the Saline field is quite hard. , | 

There are comparatively few faults and disturbances in 
the coal measures, the most important being the LaSalle 
anticline, which separates the Wilmington from the 
Northern field, and which extends the greater part of the 
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length of the state on its eastern edge. The DuQuoin is 
another anticline of importance, passing through the 
city of DuQuoin in Perry County in a north and south 
direction. 

There are a number of minor faults, more particularly 
in the southern part of the state, which, however, are 
not serious, except in a few instances. The No. 5 seam 
in the Springfield district contains what are known as 
an intrusion of the roof material through 
It has been esti- 


horse-backs, 
the seam until it meets with the floor. 
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cent. is worked on the longwall system, where the coal is 
supposed to be undercut in the fireclay by hand, and 
broken out by roof pressure. 

During 1911 the average days worked by Illinois mines 
was 169. The total capacity of the mines of the state 
is at least from 100 million to 150 million tons per an- 
num. - 

Table No. 7 shows the relative standing of the coal car- 
riers. Many of the mines are counted more than once, 
as some are served by more than one railway. 











TABLE 5. MISCELLANEOUS DATA, ILLINOIS COAL FIELDS 
Composition of Coal 
Coal Field Seam - : 

a Moisture Ash in Dry Coal B.t.u. per lb. 
Number Name No. Thickness Depth in feet Mining at Mine Mine Run Lump of Pure Coal 
1 NN iscsi die dis: d eee OREN GTR AR SMR WIE 1 4to 6 70 to 125 P & R* 11.57 7.0 to 8.5 6.5to 7.5 14,375 
2 OO SE DEER nee eae aes Se 2 3.5 164 to 565 L Ww* 14.86 8.0 to 9.0 14,438 
3 Wilmington ee rere Pee re ee 2 3.0 50 to 195 LW 15.34 5.0to 6.0 14,662 
4 oS Cr rr Sec Er 5 4.0 12 to 185 P&R 14.67 13.0 to 14.0 11.0 to 11.5 14,330 
ee OS CS Sere ee errr et 6 7.0 12 to 200 gc ay ia 14.38 12.0 to 13.0 10.7 to 11.6 14,140 
6 Springfield Cee eer re nent mee ee ete re 5 5.9 70 to 360 P&R 12.66 11.5 to 12.0 11.0 to 11.5 14,350 
7 ND aa au iese KA RCS HESS AR DA OS 6 7to 8 270 to 460 P&R 14.38 10.3 to 10.7 9.8 to 10.5 14,145 
8 Pana.... 6 8.0 380 to 720 P&R 13.54 10.0 to 10.5 9.7 to 10.3 14,225 
ee ne a aes eieaee areas 6 7 to 10 12 to 400 P&R 12.74 10.5 to 11.0 10.0 to 10.5 14,240 
0 PRI 65-554 as hero awa nora oe dncde ekg vase 6 6.0 550 to 716 P&R 11.00 9.0 to 9.5 8.8to 9.0 14,390 
11 BRN NINE so co sd. 9. oasis 9 vi sin WOE ME Ae MS 6 6.0 21 to 320 P&R 10.85 10.0 to 10 7 9.5 to 10.0 14,360 
12 «© Williamson & Prantdin: ......:./5...4...46400.602.2%% 6 7 to 12 15 to 720 P&R 9.56 10.0 to 12.0 9.0 to 11.0 14,575 
13 Re MN seg gs a hea. Ae wih ara Sre Rhea 2 6.0 120 to 165 P&R 7.80 5.0to 7.0 4.0to 5.0 15,075 
14 BMD 566 56 ens ks chs ben thSOGeee tess aeewe 5 4to 8 20 to 425 P&R 6.75 7.0to 8.0 5.0to 6.0 15,048 


* P & R indicates pillar-and-room system and L W the longwall method. 


mated that these horse-backs will add about 1 per cent. 
to the ash content of the seam; they are removed sep- 
arately, and not mined with the coal. The No. 5 seam in 
the Peoria and Fulton field has been somewhat disturbed 
and eroded, attributable, according to John A. Udden, to 
glacial action. 

The coal seams lie practically horizontal in all parts of 
the state, the pitch being SO slight as to have no effect on 
mining except in a few instances, the most important of 


TABLE NO. 6. GRADING OF ILLINOIS COALS 


Grade Size Grade Size 
oe a. ee ree 6 No. 1 washed coal............ 13x23 
ES ar eee ee : 3 No. 2 washed coal............ 13x13 
ee re 23 No. 3 washed coal............ * 2x1} 
ATs RAID 954-4, 200-058 4 oca so alera 1} No. 4 washed coal............ 4x 7 
eS ee eee eae 3 No. 5 washed coal............ ?x 2 

Mine-run Through 
NE oni cutas iv aes exe ae eee a eee 3 x6 Washed screenings...........- 13 
ER rae ee re ee .. .24x6 Washed screenings............ 
rae tor. 1}x3 Raw screenings (6-in. mine- a 6 
ee eer ee ry” 13x2} Raw screenings (“steam nut’). 3 

Raw se reenings Pian ia aierin ha eck ois 1} 
Raw screenings............... 3 


which is on the west limb of the LaSalle anticline, which 
throws the No. 2 seam abruptly to the surface. 


Mrnine Metnops 


The coal as hoisted from the mine, in practically all of 
the pillar-and-room operations, is delivered by self-dump- 
ing cages to a weigh hopper, from which it is discharged, 
onto shaker screens and separated into various sizes, and 
dumped directly into railway cars, or the fine coal may 
be diverted to a separate screening or washing plant; 
there are often as many as five parallel railway tracks. 
Much of the fine coal is washed, other cleaning, except in 
a few instances, being confined entirely to selection in the 
mines and hand picking of the larger coal on the rail- 
way cars. In 1911 the output of 50,165,099 tons of coal 
produced was divided into the following percentages: 
Mine-run, 26; lump, 38.5; egg, 7; raw screenings, 8.5; 
washed screenings, 10. The coal was marketed principal- 


ly as shown in Table No. 6, which gives the leading grades 
produced, some twenty-one, although there are actually 
about forty. 

Forty per cent. of the coal is undercut by machines, and 
50 per cent. is shot from the solid. The other 10 per 


There were 845 mines in the state in 1911, of which 
458 were local country openings, producing but a few 
tons. The total output for these local openings, which are 
mostly drifts in the outcrop, amounts to only 2 or 
per cent. of the state’s production. The remaining 38 
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COAL RAILROADS OF THE STATE AND PERCENT- 
AGES HANDLED 


TABLE NO. 7. 


Relation of Coal Transportation Lines 


Percentage Number of 

of Total of Mines 

Production Accessible 

Railway to Railway 
MARGIN SUNN aie o so kos Sain nds ae pose wake i8.00 tit 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...................- 12.13 48 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.. as 9.8 38 
Chicago & Eastern 11 FLAT oe diac nes 8.6 31 
NNR a5 re orcs crac rere ee iaheve Kees stirs ap Ae 6.6 27 
MCRICRRO Ge IGIUNWOBUOED 6.0. 6 oe oie ceeeieieis be 8e ose 6.0 8 
RNIN RMENIER foc) ou creel one. va hyag Seal wy de ous 4.8 38 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.............. 4.0 27 
a & Ohio Southwestern. ...... 6.0.05. cece 3.0 22 
AMEN UNNL MAURIS onus, sie saa ss ook ae oA. oie ec ora e ERTS RE 2.8 7 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul................... 23 6 
MUAR RMN RMI 5 eo: 5-0. 0 lo: S56) 4d: o-ecave'n' 0 ace ars 2.0 8 
MAUQE CN UAIEIBON 6.5.55 6 6k hoe sede Gres woe Dew ae 2.0 5 
ee OTT ES tee a UE 2) ee a ree 1.9 3 
ee OE 82 a ar 1.8 2 
eR acs oc cicre <.'a/sersrarats Ea ae ate Nes awade euila tamales 1.5 10 
LEER TED" C1 CaS ge PEE 1.5 rg 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis............ ccc cevecvce 1.5 10 
RQUEN ANS Ae CUI OUNE 5 65 65.0.0 50 06 sa no's 0 soa e Kee Bais 1.2 19 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.................... 1.2 10 
MR ONNCMINNS o eoeeae aes aie ke Ni sinh. br Savas MES Raa ‘ia | 8 


gs OU Ae OE ee re 0.97 4 





East St. Louis & Suburban, ee 0.88 3 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. j 0.82 10 
Chicago Sno Wdland:... 6... ss sconces one 0.77 1 
St. Louis & Belleville Electric..................... 0.50 2 
MUN RURCOE DS GONDENIINININ 55. seg oso) bin ip. 8s @ Sree 3ie Seda: $6,047 0.45 3 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton................... 0.45 5 
dota ae TA UE a i re ee rer erie 0.45 5 
pee re 0.45 5 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern..................... 0.36 3 
Illinois Traction System, Electric.................. 0.31 9 
Wabash, Chester & Western...............0.200005 0.13. 3 
RGU ENN te WRENN soo os. 6 so-so 0 59 5% 0 4b Sasa ore’ 0.06 2 
WELUNROST RRM RENRANID eo, 02 sce ecchgietaisa star aeists be hdaats ain ec An 0.02 1 
By boat—Illinois river and Hennepin Canal........ 0.05 


mines, shipping their coal by railway, are those with which 
this paper deals. 

The openings of the shipping mines in Illinois are al- 
most exclusively shafts, ranging in depth from 12 to 
1000 ft. At the present time I recall no drift of import- 
ance, and only one hoisting slope, which is in the No. 2 
seam on the west limb of the LaSalle anticline, although 
in earlier days a few slopes and drifts were operated. 

The hoisting record for Illinois is held by Mine No. 3 
of the Superior Coal Co., located in the southern part 
of Macupin County. This mine produced over 790,000 
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tons of coal in 1911, and has hoisted over 4500 tons in 
one day with two single-deck cages, from a depth of 350 
ft. Other shafts in the state have equipment justifying 
larger capacities than this, but as the Superior Coal Co.’s 
mines deliver their coal to the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry., for railroad use, the car supply is practically con- 
tinuous, and no time is lost. The Assumption Coal & 
Mining Co., in Christian County, has a shaft, 1004 ft. 
deep, and mines what are considered to be seams Nos. 
1 and 2, ranging from four to six feet thick, and operated 
by the longwall method. The Lovington Coal Mining Co., 
in Moultrie County, has a shaft 920 ft. deep, and is work- 
ing what is considered to be seam No. 6, which is eight 
feet thick. 

Hoisting shafts are all double-compartment. The stand- 
ard hoisting equipment, for the pillar-and-room mines, is 
a self-dumping cage, holding one car, but some of the 
longwall operations hoist two cars tandem on a cage, and 
others have double-deck cages. With the longwall mines, 
however, about one car in five hoisted contains dirt; for 
this reason self-dumping cages have not been used, as it 
is customary to make a separation between the coal and 
dirt cars before they are unloaded. 


A ReviIEW OF THE FIELDS 


This subject would not be complete without some in- 
dividual treatment of the various coal fields, which is 
presented as follows: 

No. 1—The Rock Island Field, in the early history of 
mining in Illinois, was a most important one in supply- 
ing the northern markets. At present, however, there 
are only two companies shipping coal, the principal rail- 
way is the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the main 
towns are Sherrard and Cable. 

No. 2—The Northern Field, like the others in the 
northern part of the state, formerly occupied a leading 
position ; in fact, until within recent years the output has 
steadily increased, although not at the same ratio as for 
the state as a whole. The Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
was formerly a heavy producer in this field, largely for 
ise on its own lines. A few years ago, however, they pur- 
chased a large field in the southern part of Macoupin 
County and extended their line to the City of Peoria in 
Peoria County, and by a trackage agreement with the 
Chicago & Alton Ry., now haul coal from Macoupin 
County, through the Northern Field. The diversion of 
this large tonnage has had a marked effect on the produc- 
tion in the latter district. 

The principal operators in this field are the Spring 
Valley Coal Co., which formerly supplied the Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry.; the St. Paul Coal Co., which is 
controlled by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
the LaSalle County Carbon Coal Co., and the Oglesby 
Coal Co. A thick area of the No. 7 Seam at the City 
of Streator was an important factor in the production 
of this territory some years ago but the coal has been 
exhausted. The principal railroads are the Chicago & 
Northwestern; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. Principal towns are LaSalle, Spring Valley, 
Streator and Oglesby. 

No. 3—The Wilmington Field was an important pro- 
ducer in the early history of Illinois, at one time fur- 
nishing 17 per cent. of the production of the state. The 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry., formerly hauled a consid- 
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erable tonnage from this district, but they are now tak- 
ing coal from the Grape Creek Field, and the loss of this 
business has had a marked effect on the production. In 
addition to this, the increasing popularity of the Frank- 
lin County coal has also contributed to the reduction 
of output. 

Thus, coal from the Wilmington Field is being sup- 
planted by that which has to stand a 300-mile greater 
transportation cost. The principal railways are the Chi- 
cago & Alton, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the EI- 
gin, Jol et & Eastern and the main towns are Coal City, 
South W:'!mington, Braidwood and Braceville. 

No. 4—The Peoria and Fulton Field is not an impor- 
tant one, as far as local consumption is concerned, the 
product being largely shipped away from the state. The 
principal railways are the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Iowa Central and the Toledo, Peoria & Western, the 
principal towns being Peoria, Farmington, Canton and 
Cuba. 

No. 5—Grape Creek is a field quite remarkable in 
some respects, the area being small and the output large. 
The reason for this latter is that the field lies close to 
Chicago, and the transportation facilities are favorable 
for the movement of the large output; the Illinois Steel 
Co. has taken its supply from here for many years. 

The largest operator in the field is the Bunsen Coal 
Co., which is a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The principal railways are the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois and Cleveland, Cincinnati & St. Louis, 
the main towns being Westville and Steeltown. 

Mining conditions here are the least favorable of any 
in the No. 6 Seam, due especially to the roof. The great 
activity and large output, however, neutralizes this dis- 
advantage so that the field enjoys considerable prosperity. 

No. 6—The Springfield Field is made up of a large 
number of mines which center about the City of Spring- 
field. They are an average size group which have main- 
tained a fair production for a good many years, and the 
field is as active today as any time in its history. The 
principal railways are the Chicago & Alton; Illinois Cen- 
tral; Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis; Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton, and the Illinois Traction System (electric). 
The main towns are Springfield, Greenview, Lincoln 
and Athens. 

No. 7—The Virden Field was at one time quite an 
active one, but its output has declined in the last few 
years, as scarcely any new mines are being opened. The 
principal operator is the Illinois Midland Coal Co., with 
a territory of some sixty thousand acres. This property 
is operated by the Peabody Coal Co. The Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Ry. is the next largest property holder. 
The principal railways are the Chicago & Alton; Illinois 
Central; Wabash; Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. The main towns are 
Virden, Thayer, Diverman, Pawnee, Taylorville, and 
Girard. 

No. 8—The Pana Field is essentially a new one. Min- 
ing has been conducted at the City of Pana for a good 
many years, but the remainder of the field was not opened 
until quite recently. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Ry. is the largest property holder and its lands are oper- 
ated by the Peabody Coal Co. The principal railroads 


are the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Illinois Central and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the main 
towns being Pana, Hillsborough, Nokomis and Witt. 
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No. 9—The Central Illinois Field is much larger in 
area than any other in the state. This is due to the fact 
that there is practically no difference in the condition 
or the quality of coal over this area and hence it cannot 
be subdivided. This is a district of small mines, although 
at the same time it has some of the largest. The seam 
is only a few feet below the surface in St. Clair County 
and having a good roof, the opening of a mine is quite 
a simple proposition. 

The largest operator is the Superior Coal Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Chicago & Northwestern Ry.; it owns fifty 
thousand acres of coal, and operates three mines, which 
are the largest producers in the state. The Consolidated 
Coal Co. and the Western Coal & Mining Co., subsidiar- 
ies of the Wabash Ry., are also large operators. The 
principal railways are the IJinois Central; Louisville & 
Nashville; Southern; Baltimore & Ohio; Southwestern ; 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis; Wabash, and the St. Louis, 
Troy & Eastern. The main towns in this field are Belle- 
ville, Collinsville, Edwardsville, Gillespie, Mt. Olive and 
Staunton. 

No. 10—Centralia is a small, but quite active field. 
The towns are Centralia, Sandoval, Salem and Oden, the 
principal railways being the Illinois Central and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

No. 11—The DuQuoin Field is an old one. Mining 
was begun at an early date, owing to the outcrop of the 
No. 6 Seam. The field, however, has never been especi- 
ally active, the distance to the market being considerable, 
and the quality of coal rather inferior to the William- 
son County product. Therefore, when shipments from 
this locality are to bear a high freight rate, preference 
is given to the latter county. The principal towns are 
Pinckneyville, Willisville, Tamaroe and DuQuoin, the 
main railways being the Illinois Central; Mobile & Ohio; 
and the Wabash, Chester & Western. 

No. 12—The Williamson and Franklin Field is today 
the best known, the best advertised and the most spec- 
tacular field in Illinois, particularly the Franklin County 
portion of it. The Williamson County coal area of the 
No. 6 Seam is practically all in the hands of a large 
number of comparatively small operators, some of the 
most important of which are Big Muddy Coal & Tron 
Co., the Taylor Coal Co. and the Peabody Coal Co. 

The Franklin County portion is new, mining beginning 
in 1904, when Mr. Joseph Leiter acquired eight thous- 
and acres and erected an elaborate and expensive min- 
ing plant, which he attempted, with only partial success, 
to operate with nonunion labor. This fact, together 
with spectacular advertising methods, made Franklin 
County known in a way that no other coal field has ever 
been advertised before. This, followed by the intelligent 
and progressive methods of the United Coal Mining Co., 
and other operators, has given the Franklin County prod- 
uct a valuable prestige. 

The seam was formerly designated as No. 7, an error 
due to mistaken interpretation of the seams at the City 
of DuQuoin in Perry County. The anticline there has 
thrown the seam to the surface and the apex was 
eroded leaving what appeared to be two outcrops, the 
eastern one of which was exposed, while the western one 


was covered. This led fo a belief that the exposed out- 


erop on the east was a seam lying above the one to the 
west, which latter was known to be the No. 6 and the 
other was, therefore, called No. 7. The second geological 
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survey, however, has made the matter clear, and the seam 
is now generally recognized as the No. 6. 

The largest property holders in Franklin County are 
the Bunsen Coal Co., a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry., United Coal Mining Co., D. W. Buchanon, the Chi- 
cago, Wilmington & Vermillion Coal Co., Brazil Block 
Coal Co., Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., and the Ziegler 
Coal Co., whose property is now operated by the Bell & 
Zoller Mining Co. 

The mines of this county are deep, and for Illinois 
they are quite gassy, requiring more than usual care in 
mining. Thé coal has practically the lowest’ sulphur 
content of any in the state, and some experiments toward 
coke making have been carried out, which appear to in- 
dicate the possibility of it being a good mixer with lower 
volatile fuels for the production of a metallurgical coke. 
The principal railways are the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Chicago & Eastern Illinois, St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern and the main towns are Carter- 
ville, Herrin, Marion, Christopher, Benton, West Frank- 
fort and Zeigler. 

No. 13—The Big Muddy Field, although a small one, 
is in other respects the most important in Illinois. It 
is the oldest field, having produced the first coal in the 
state and having continued with a uniform output up to 
the present time. The quality of the coal is the best in 
the state. While it has been known to many by the old 
name of Big Muddy, for a number of years it has been 
marketed as New Kentucky coal. 

The principal operator is the Big Muddy Coal & 
Tron Co., whose product is marketed by the New Ken- 
tucky Coal Co. Coke from this seam made the first iron 
produced in Illinois in a coke furnace. When the iron- 
ore deposits at Pilot Knob and Iron Mountain in Mis- 
souri were discovered, furnaces were erected at St. Louis, 
and in Illinois. Coke made in the Big Muddy Field was 
used in these furnaces and this was continued until the 
iron deposits were exhausted. Principal towns are Mur- 
phrysboro and Carbon and the main railways are the 
Illinois Central; Mobile & Ohio, and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern. 

No. 14—The Saline Field, next to Franklin County, 
is the newest in the state. The coal is of a high quality, 
and the mining conditions are especially favorable 
although the seam is variable in thickness; in this latter 
respect it differs from all other fields. It is known to 
the trade as Harrisburg, after the town of that name, 
whick is the county seat. The O’Gara Coal Co. is the 
leading operator. The principal towns are Harrisburgh 
and Eldorado and the railways are the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Illinois Central, and Louis: 
ville & Nashville. 

33 

The use of iron and steel in place of mine timbering has 
increased rapidly during the last few years. Iron and steel 
give good results as props at the coal face or as girders or 
bars where the pressure is great or in return airways where 
timber decays rapidly. Where iron girders are used in a per- 
manent lining, great care should be taken to prevent ruptur- 
ing the masonry and bending the girders. Lay pine planks 
3 in. thick and 12 in. wide along the top of the side walls and 
place the girders on them. Each girder must be absolutely 
plumb with webs at right angles to the plane of the roof 
and with ends clear of the ground or stone on either side. 
The side walls should be from 2 to 5 ft. thick. It is advisable 
to use quick-setting mortar, which must be allowed to obtain 


a perfect set before toe girders are put in position, as other- 
wise it is liable to failure. 
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Our British Coal-Mining Letter 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—A current of 18 miles an hour will re- 
move loose coal dust from a mine. Equal quantities of 
pulverized coal and dust form a noncombustible mixture. 
Bilumen electric cables are preferable for high-tension 
work below ground. <A fireboss who has been trained to 
judge gas percentages at one air pressure is not capable 
of estimating them when the pressure is changed. In 
Ingland, it is still being taught that firedamp is a highly 
complea mixture containing ethane, propane, butane, hy- 
drogen, carbon monoxide, sulphureted hydrogen, carbon 
dioxide, oxygen and nitrogen, as well as methane. An 
interesting attempt is made in England to reduce carpet- 
bagging. 

% 

W. E. Garforth, in a lecture at Nottingham, stated that, 
according to experiments, an air current at a velocity of 
700 ft. per min. is not sufficient to remove coal dust from 
the rock ledges and the tops of cross-bars on. which it 
has been deposited. At a velocity of 1500 to 1600 ft. 
per min. coal dust is raised and carried away by the air 
current, but stone dust is left undisturbed. At 2200 to 
2600 ft. per min., stone dust is also carried away, leaving 
the surface of a roadway entirely free from dust. 

THE Cost oF EFFECTIVE STONE DusTING 

Twelve miles of mechanical haulage roads at the Al- 
tofts collieries have now been treated with stone dust. 
The approximate cost has been $1.80 per thousand 
tons of coal produced, including the loading of the rock 
in the mine, the haulage of rock to the mortar mill, the 
transport of the stone dust to the point of distribution, 
the work of grinding, the cost of raising steam, the depre- 
ciation of the mill and the total cost of application under- 
ground. 

Stone dust should be sprinkled wherever coal dust is 
found, and not merely in occasiona: zones. The propor- 
tion between coal and stone dust should be continually 
maintained. Although coal dust when mixed with an 
equal quantity of pulverized rock is rendered incom- 
bustible no matter how much of the mixture may be 
present, yet the proportion used at Altofts is about 14 
parts of the ground stone dust to 1 of coal dust, on the 
principle that it is better to be sure than sorry. 


PRECAUTIONS TO REDUCE THE CoAL Dust IN THE MINE 


Much can be done to prevent accumulations of coal 
dust. The dust made on the surface need not be carried 
down the shafts, the cars can be made dust tight, the 
bumping of wagons along roadways and at junctions can 
be reduced and other causes of disintegration of coal 
and distribution of dust prevented. But as long as coal 
continues to be mined, so long will dust be made in the 
process of working, and this will remain in the mine. Its 
presence is inevitable, but: now we know that it is not 
necessary that this dust be a potential danger. 

The underground roadways can be kept free from ac- 
cumulations of pure coal dust in the same degree that the 
workings are kept clear of accumulations of firedamp or 
Coal dust should be diluted as faithfully as 
Its treatment is as much a part of min- 


water. 
noxious gases, 


ing as the maintenance of pumps or the use of timbering. 


In process of time, precautions against the danger of 
coal dust will form part of the ordinary routine of the 
mine. At Altofts, the application of stone dust has not 
caused the slightest discomfort to the workmen, nor has it 
interfered with the haulage system, or injured the ropes 
or other appliances. 


ELEcTRIC CABLES IN MINES 


For installing electric light or carrying power below 
ground, the cables may be provided with any of four 
kinds of insulation: (1) Rubber, (2) paper, lead covered, 
(3) paper, leadless, (4) bitumen. Discussing these in a 
paper before the Manchester Geological and Mining 
Society, G. W. T. Anderson says that bitumen cables are 
by far the most suitable for average coiliery work. Fo 
use in shafts they are certainly the most serviceable 

Until quite recentiy great difficulty was experienced 
in getting the bitumen insulation to such a consistency 
that in moderately high temperatures the conductors 
would not decentralize. On the other hand, if tue bitumen 
were made too hard, at low temperatures it would be- 
come brittle. It is possible today to avoid these troubles 
over a range of temrerature which covers all ordinary 
working conditions—say from 28 to 120 deg. Fahrenheit. 


BITUMEN CaBLEs No Longer Contain HycGroscopic 
MATERIAL 


Whereas it was formerly necessary to introduce in the 
construction of the cable, mechanical reinforcements, 
such as tapes, braids, etc., the improvements in the physi- 
cal properties of the bitumen and in the methods of 
manufacture now available enable cables to be made: 
without these hygroscopic and electrically undesirable 
components. For instance, the “solid” three-wire bitu- 
men cable which is familiar to most colliery engineers, 
is so constructed as to contain no hygroscopic material 
whatever within its sheath, so that in effect the con- 
ductors are imbedded in a solid cylinder of vulcanized 
bitumen. 

A recent form of construction called “Cracore,” con- 
sists in the laying up of the separately insulated cores 
on a central cradle of vulcanized bitumen shaped to re- 
ceive them. The whole is then sheathed over all with a 
tube of vulcanized bitumen, which is cylindrical on the 
exterior but shaped internally, so as to fit the interstices 
of the laid-up cores. This construction, by distributing 
the mechanical pressure between the cores over a large 
area, enables even twin bitumen cables to be made without 
the inclusion of hygroscopic substances anywhere within 
the boundary of the vulcanized bitumen sheath. 


THE CABLES ABOVE GROUND 


Bitumen cables should not be installed immediately 
after direct exposure to frost or cold winds. The space 
between generating station and headgear is perhaps the 
most prolific field of any for cable breakdown. The 
best means are either to build a well ventilated surface 
culvert (open or covered with checker plate) in which 
the cables can be carried on brackets, or to sling them 
overhead from a catenary wire. Old haulage rope can 
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generally, be used for this purpose, made taut with 
socketed ends and tightening screws. 

When shaft and power house are some distance apart, 
paper lead-covered cable laid solid is worth considering. 
in such a case, a disconnecting box should be inserted at 
the top of the shaft. For even greater distances, espe- 
cially on the “extra-high-pressure” lines where the ten- 
sion normally exceeds 3000 volts, bare overhead conduc- 
tors are frequently used. In bitumen cables, the conduc- 
tivity of the metallic coverings should be equal to 50 per 
cent. of that of the largest conductor which they inclose. 


ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE AND GAS CAPS 


C. J. Wilson, of Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, in 
an article entitled “An Investigation into the Influence 
of Variations of Atmospheric Pressure on Gas Caps,” 
read before the Mining Institute of Scotland, showed how 
a fireboss trained to estimate gas in a mining school 
might fail to determine the correct proportion of gas in 
an actual mine owing to the air feed being insufficient in 
the laboratory or because in the mine a greater pressure 
of air might be encountered. 

He declared that the gas cap in a lamp represents the 
combustion of the gas in the mixture and not the burn- 
ing of the oil of the lamp which we can ignore. It must 
be borne in mind that the size of the cap depends on the 
proportion of gas present and on the presence of air capa- 
ble of supporting its combustion. The height of the cap 
represents the proportion of gas to air or the volume of 
gas in the mixture. 

If we compress the mixture, we compress the gas in 
the same proportion. The reduced volume of the gas 
results in a reduced size of the cap but the flame in- 
creases in intensity. Dr. Thornton, of Armstrong Coi- 
lege, Newcastle, has suggested that the higher the heating 
value of the gas, the smaller would be the gas cap. In 
the compressed mixture we get a greater heat for the 
samzc volume of gas. As the height of the cap varies 
iiversely as the heat of the combustion of the mixture, 
the cap decreases in size as the pressure increases. 


HEIGHT oF FLAME AND Cap, IN INCHES, roR VARYING 
PRESSURES 


Percentage of Atmospheric 546 ft. 1092 ft. 1638 ft. 
‘oal Gas Pressure Deep Deep Deep 

5} 8.29 6.99 5. 69 4.38 
6.01 4.87 3.75 2.60 

4} 4.03 3.25 2.46 1.67 

4 2.69 2.22 1.73 1.24 

3} 2.17 1.83 1.49 1.16 

3 1.97 1.68 1.41 1.13 

23 1.85 1.58 1.34 1.09 


Increase of pressure has no effect on the oil flame 
when no gas is present, but when testing mixtures of 
air and gas under varying pressure the flame has to be 
reduced as the pressure increases, if it is to render a 
proper test flame. As the pressure increases, this flame 
changes, whether it augments merely in luminosity or 
whether it also increases in height has, unfortunately, 
not been observed. There is merely the record of the 
fact that the wick has to be pulled down as the pressure 
goes up, and vice versa, if the standard flame is to be 
maintained. 


Tue Errect or DreprH on Caps 


The importance of this effect of pressure is that it is 
hard to estimate the percentage of gas present in a mine 
when the pressure of the air is higher than it was at the 
point where we have learned to estimate the amount of 
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gas present from the appearance of the flame in a test 
chamber. The percentage is bound to be understated if 
measured only by the standard, which has been acquired 
in the laboratory, near the sea level. If the atmosphere 
rarified, the cap will grow longer. 

There is a limit to the height of cap due to increased 
percentage; a point is soon reached at which the tip of 
the cap becomes indistinct. It begins to feather at cer- 
tain percentages; at higher proportions, this feathering 
extends throughout the full length of the space beneath 
the gauze and the mixture explodes. When the cap 
feathers strongly, it gathers first with a good, clear tip, 
and more or less slowly rises to a certain maximum 
height; from that it suddenly drops, then as suddenly 
rises and feathers, filling the whole lamp. 


COMPOSITION OF FIREDAMP 


In the course of a paper before the Yorkshire branches 
of the National Association of Colliery Managers and 
the Association of Mining Electrical Engineers, David 
Bowen, the mining lecturer at Leeds University, said, 
that the term “firedamp” is ordinarily used to describe 
all explosive mixtures of air and gas met with in mines, 
but frequently also in reference to the gas itself, as it 
issues from coal or rock, before it diffuses into the air of 
the mine to form an explosive mixture. 

Investigations have shown that these natural gases are 
not simple bodies but are mechanical mixtures which vary 
within wide limits. The most essential constituent of 
firedamp is the hydrocarbon, methane (CH,). Many 
blowers consist entirely of this gas. 

Associated therewith, usually in much smaller propor- 
tion, are frequently found several of the heavier hydro- 
carbons. These are, according to more recent investiga- 
tions chiefly ethane (C,H,), but occasionally also pro- 
pane (C,H,) and butane (C,H,,). Hydrogen is also 
frequently found, but the presence of carbon monoxide 
and of sulphureted hydrogen in firedamp appears to be 
exceptional. Carbon dioxide is seldom absent, and in 
addition, nitrogen and oxygen are frequently met with. 


Bonus SCHEME For MINERS 


For some time Lord Hythe has been trying to get the 
Powell Duffryn directorate to adopt a bonus scheme for 
the mines. The present annual output of the company 
exceeds four million tons, and fourteen thousand men 
are employed. ‘To make his scheme better known, Lord 
Hythe has described it in the “Western Mail.” It is 
practically the bonus system which he introduced in the 
mines in Sardinia and the principal provisions of which 
he thinks applicable to the South Wales coal field. 

Every workman is furnished with a booklet, in which 
is set down every year, the rate and amount of the bonus, 
the sum standing to his credit and the interest upon i: 
for the preceding year. 

The workman cannot withdraw any part of the sum 
standing to his credit till after he leaves the company’s 
service. 

In the event of a workman’s death while still working 
for the company, the sum standing to his credit is paid 
to his dependent relatives. 

Only men who have been in the service of the company 
a certain period (Lord Hythe would make the qualifying 
period three vears), are entitled to participate. This 
clause is proposed to prevent those men who are restless 
from shifting constantly from mine to mine. 
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“Horsebacks” in Oliver No. 3 Mine 


By E. S. Moorr* 


SY NOPSIS—Under lateral pressure from earth move- 
ments, the bottom clay of the Pittsburgh bed in Oliver 
No. 3 is lifted in places so that in part tt cuts out the 
coal. The rolls or lifts in the floor are by some termed 
“horsebacks.” They bear no relation to the original deposi- 
tion of the coal and are not sand or clay bars, such as we 
find occasionally deposited by a primeval stream. Pyrite 
is often found to increase at rolls and the writer suggests 
reasons for this phenomenon. 

cAd 
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The word “horseback” is used in different senses in 
the coal areas of the various states. What in Pennsylvania 
are termed “clay veins” are named in Kansas “horse- 
backs.” On the other hand, the word “roll” in Kansas 
is synonymous with “horseback” in Pennsylvania. The 
words are used in Lowa with almost the same meaning as 
in the latter state.’ 

DERIVATION OF “HORSEBACK” 


The Germans have long used the term “horst” for a 
geologic structure where a mass of rock has been pushed 
up into the overlying stratum. Among American metal 
miners, a portion of the country rock which occurs in an 
ore deposit is termed a “horse” whether it was forced into 
that pesition by the sidewise pressure of the measures or 
existed before the ore was deposited, and whether it has 
been partly or wholly surrounded by the ore. 

Although the structures are somewhat alike in origin 
and the words “horst” and “horse” have a similar sound, 
it is doubtful whether the adoption of the English word 
was at all influenced by the use of the German. The word 
“horse” as used by the miner has doubtless been employed 
because it is used in ordinary parlance to indicate either a 
truss or something which must be overridden, both mean- 
ings being suggested by the fact that the miner must pass 
around or over these masses, for they are often left and 
they act as supports when the ore is removed. 

The confusion between the terms “horseback” and “clay 
vein” may have arisen from the fact that in many cases, 
at least, the metal miner’s “horse” and the coal miner’s 
“horseback” are both developed from lateral pressures 
which cause the floor of the coal seam to buckle in places 
of weakness. The clay vein marks the pushing of clay 
into a fissure in the coal while the “horseback” is a mound 
formed by the clay being squeezed out of place and thus 
compressing the coal overlying it. 

Either of the terms “roll” or “horseback” is quite ap- 
propriate for the wave-like structures which appear in the 
floor of the coal seam just as “hogback” is sometimes used 
in geological literature to describe a pitching anticline 
on the earth’s surface from which the softer layers have 
been partially removed by erosion so that the harder beds 
stand out as a ridge resembling at a distance the back 
of a thin hog. 





*Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn. 

1The words “horseback,” “roll” and “clay vein’ vary in 
meaning extensively in the state of Pennsylvania. They are 
popular words without generally accepted interpretation. A 
mine report in Pennsylvania once declared that a man was 
“killed by a fall off horseback.” Evidently the word “off’? was 
a typographical error and the word “horseback” referred to a 
slickensided agglomeration of clayey matertal in the roof. 


Such bodies are frequently termed “bells,” “camel-backs” and 
“tortoises’—Editor. 


UNIFORMITY IN DIRECTION 

In the mine under discussion the arrangement of the 
“horsebacks” is remarkably uniform, as will be observed 
from the accompanying map. (Fig. 1.) They are small, 
nearly parallel anticlines produced by gentle folding, and, 
owing to the coal being less resistant than the underly- 
ing floor, the folding is almost entirely expressed in 
anticlines without prominent synclines. (See Fig. 2.) 
These undulations have somewhat the arrangement of the 
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lic. 1. Map SHow1ne “Horsepacks” In Oxtver No. 3 
MINE NEAR CONNELLSVILLE, PENN. 


large and small waves on water, when there is a gentle 
ground swell, and they die out longitudinally like a wave. 
The largest one traced was about 50 ft. wide and they 
vary from this to a few feet in length. They rise from 
6 in. to 4 ft. above the general level of the floor of the 
seam and the coal is invariably compressed and thinned 
above them. (See Fig. 2.) The mine superintendent at 
Oliver No. 3 stated that only in one case did they find 
the full thickness of coal in the seam and in that case 
the draw slate was arched above the “horseback.” 

In its structure the “horseback” shows the strata which 
compose it dipping away from its crest and often much 
fractured and slickensided where slipping has occurred. 
The laminae in the coal overlying, are bent and fractured 
and the coal is harder than is natural to the seam. 
The rock forming the “horseback” may be shaly sand- 
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stone, shale or clay. Frequently the upper part of the 
mound consists of fairly rigid rock while underneath is a 
jumbled mass of clay which has been squeezed in from 
beneath. 

In the center of the fold bunches of pyrite often occur 
and it is stated that scarcely any of this sulphide is found 


elsewhere in the floor of the seam. The reason for this 


is explained later. 
ORIGIN OF THE “HoRSEBACKS” 
The folio of the United States Geological Survey shows 
that the region in which Oliver is situated is folded so 
that the axes of Laurel Ridge and the basin lying along 


its western side run almost N. 25° E, this being approxi- 
mately parallel to the greater Appalachian folds in this 








Fig. 2. A TypicaL “HorseBack,” 
SHOWING SECONDARY 
UNDULATION 


region. These small ridges and basins have in turn de- 
veloped upon them still smaller ridges and basins and the 
structure of the Appalachian Mountains is seen on a 
diminutive scale in the “horsebacks” of the coal mines. 

Fig. 3, which is a reduced copy of a portion of the geo- 
logical map of the Masontown-Uniontown quadrangle, 
shows the contours on the Pittsburgh coal seam and the 
position of the Oliver No. 3 mine with relation to the 
large coal-bearing basin. The mine is located along the 
southwest side of the basin where the contours indicate 
that the coal bed is less disturbed than farther north, and 
the folds have been produced by pressure from two direc- 
tions only, resulting in nearly parallel and narrow “horse- 
backs” with their long axes nearly parallel to the strike 
of the rocks at this point. 

Farther north, nearer the center of the basin, the con- 
tours are more irregular and I am informed that the 
“horsebacks” tend to run in various directions because 
cross folding is produced by thrust from all four points 
of the compass. Under these conditions there would be a 
tendency to develop, in some cases, dome-shaped structures 
which would be higher and broader for their length. The 
Pittsburgh seam averages over 9 ft. in thickness over 
large areas in this region and the coal is readily com- 
pressed sufficiently to allow a buckling of the strata in 
the floor without materially disturbing the roof. There 
are often considerable areas even in the same mine where 
no “horsebacks” occur because the strata are either al- 
most uniformly strong throughout or not rigid enough to 
fold up and compress the coal. One fold tends to produce 
another in some cases and where the strata are weak in 
some locations and strong in others they tend to buckle 
in the places where the resistance is least. 


“HorseBacks” ArE Not DEPOSITIONAL 


There has been an opinion prevalent among some min- 
ing men that the “horsebacks” are sand and clay bars 
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left by streams which flowed into the basin in which the 
coal now lies. It is to be observed, however, that the 
present basin was not there, as it now exists, when the 
coal was laid down and that if a stream of sufficient size 
to make the bars flowed through the swamp where the coal 
was deposited, it would be impossible to have such a great 
mass of vegetation, so free from sediment, laid down in 
the basin. 

Moreover, these structures show the strata dipping away 
from the crest of the fold as in any ordinary bend in the 
earth’s crust, the coal is shattered and squeezed and in 
some cases slickensided where compressed by the folding 
action. The laminae in the coal also conform to the 
bedding in the “horseback” and the draw slate is uniform. 
A number of narrow fissures, without displacement were 
seen in the seam and roof running roughly parallel with 
the long axes of the “horsebacks” and probably due to ten- 
sional stresses which accompanied the bowing upward of 
the floor. 

From the above statements it seems clear that these 
structures are due to folding and that the folding oc- 
curred subsequently to the development of the coal seam 
and not in the bottom of the swamp previous to the de- 
position of the vegetation as has been supposed to have 
happened in rare cases. 

A preliminary study of the structure of an area where 
“horsebacks” occur may in some cases aid the miner 
greatly by establishing the general trend of these strue- 
tures so that if they be regular he may drive the main 
headings parallel or normal to them when desired. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PyriITE IN A “HORSEBACK” 


The more frequent occurrence of pyrite in the “horse- 
backs” than in the other portion of the floor of the coal 
seam is apparently due to two conditions; in the first 
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Fig. 3. Conrours oF Prrrspurcit BED AT OLIVER, PENN. 


place there is more pyrite in the strata a little below the 
coal than in the floor of the seam as the latter often con- 
tains little or no iron, and secondly where the strata are 
bowed up and fractured in the folding there will be 
greater freedom of movement of water tending to carry 
iron sulphate and deposit it where the sulphate is reduced 
by oxidation of carbon, as the water will come more read- 
ily in contact with the metamorphosing coal in these frac- 
tured folds than where the fuel is protected by an im- 
pervious floor of clay. 

I am indebted to F. C. Keighley, general superintend- 
ent for the mine map illustrating the “horsebacks” at 
Oliver No. 3, and for some of the information in this 
article. 

bos 
The maintenance of a constant humidity rate throughout 


the year is said to be of material benefit to mine roofs as the 
yearly expansion and contraction, due to moistening and 


drying is thus avoided. 
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Folding Troubles in the Bering Field 


By W. R. 


SYNOPSIS—The coal beds being weaker and less re- 
sistant than the rock masses with which they are inter- 
stratified have suffered considerable distortion, in some 
places being pushed together in a mass toward the tops 
and bottoms of the folds. In others the broken rock has 
heen pushed into the coal mass. But some beds are free 
from all irregularities other than bad roof, broken coal 
or complex cleavage. The fourth of a special series of 
articles by W. R. Crane. 
3 

The irregularities in coal beds caused by folding are 
of a large variety of forms, among the most common and 
consequently important being the thickening and thin- 
ning of the stressed beds. An excellent illustration of 
the squeezing out of a thin bed of coal on the sides of a 
fold and its massing at the crest in the form of a saddle 
ix shown in Fig. 1. 











Fig. 1. Masstne or CoAL AT CREST OF FOLD 





Illustrations of the massing of coal beds in both the 
troughs and crests of folded strata can be found without 
end in practically every district of the Bering River 
field. In certain localities masses containing thousands 
of tons of coal have been forced together by the folding 
back upon themselves of coal beds ranging from 18 to 
40 ft. in thickness. Usually the crowding together or 
massing of the coal has seriously disturbed or broken up 
such rock strata as are folded with it as they must of 
necessity be displaced to make room for the increased 
volume of coal. Such massing of the fuel'is shown to 
good advantage in Fig. 2. 

In fact the thickening of coal beds is of such frequent 
occurrence that when a large deposit of coal is en- 
countered and there are signs of folding the inference 
is that an abnormal thickness is shown rather than the 
normal width of the bed. 


FAULTS 
Excessive folding usually results in the rupture of the 
rock strata inclosing the coal beds and if continued will 
produce displacements, forming faults. There are many 


*Professor of mining, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Penn. 


CRANE* 


such dislocations in this field displacing the bed from a 
few inches to probably hundreds of feet. Among the 
most important of the large faults are those inclosing the 
Lake Charlotte portion of the Kushtaka and Carbon 
ridges district, the two on Kushtaka Ridge, one extend- 
ing southwestward from Lake Tokun, one on ‘Clear 
Creek, and one cutting across the ridge in a northeast 
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Fie. 3. SHove FAutt on FALis Creer, 
Berine LAKE District 


and southwest direction just north of the Bering Lake 
district. 

In the first instance an area of coal-bearing rocks has 
been completely isolated from. the rest of the district by 
two extensive fault planes. The faults on Tokun and 
Clear Creek have so shattered the rock strata that the 
fissured zones have presented lines of least resistance to 
mountain streams which have eut deep gorges for con- 
siderable distances along the lines of the faults. 

Owing to the much greater frequency of faults of less 
magnitude they are of more importance economically. 
The effect of faults upon bedded deposits is so well known 
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that such disturbances of the coal beds of this field will 
not be considered in this connection. When, however, 
faulting is accompanied by compression of strata, due 
to folding or otherwise, shove faults may result. Two 
illustrations of such disturbances occurring in this field 
are of more than passing interest and will therefore be 
cited here. 

In the Bering Lake district on Falls Creek, a thick 
bed of shale containing a high percentage of bituminous 
matter and closely resembling coal, containing, in fact, 
many stringers of real fuel, has been both faulted and 
folded. The result of this combined action is that the 
top rock has been badly broken and a large portion forced 
forward into the bituminous-shale bed. Detached masses 
of the top rock are embedded in the coal and shale and 
the gnarled and twisted mass of the beds shows indis- 
putably the nature of the movement which has taken 
place. See Fig. 3. 
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Fic. 4. SHove FAuttT AND Horse on CARBON MOUNTAIN 


The other illustration of a similar occurrence, al- 
though in this case not accompanied by actual displace- 
ment of the whole bed, was observed on Carbon Moun- 
tain. Here the coal bed was fractured and a lateral 
movement of the top-rock has forced a mass into the 
upper portion of the bed actually shaving off, as it were, 
a mass of the coal. Many nodules of bituminous shale 
and pyrite as well as fragments of rock occur around 
this disturbed portion of the coal bed. See Fig. 4. 

As was previously pointed out, it is not an easy task 
to determine in all cases whether the occurrence of an 
irregularity is wholly normal or whether it 1s partially 
due to subsequent action. A case in point is shown in 
Fig. 5, taken from the face of a tunnel in the Bering 
Lake district. Were it not for the broken condition of 
the sandstone inclosing the coal, as shown in this section, 
it might readily be assumed to be a normal occurrence. 

Could a greater extent of the face be examined it is 
possible that the true condition of affairs might be readily 
determined. Under the circumstances the most natural 
conjecture is that the coal bed has been broken up and 
masses of the top and bottom rock have been forced into 
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it, otherwise the jagged rock masses could not be ex- 
plained. 

Another peculiar occurrence belonging to the same 
class of irregularities as the last above mentioned is 
shown in Fig. 6.* There are several explanations of this 
irregularity worthy of consideration, namely, first, the 
end of a roll occurring next to the top rock has been 
forced into it; or second, that a fissure was formed by 
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Fig. 5. Face or TUNNEL, SHOWING COAL AND 
BROKEN SANDSTONE 


rock movements and some foreign material has been 
forced into the coal bed between it and the top-rock. The 
occurrence of nodules of pyrite would tend to indicate 
a disturbance of the coal bed, thus permitting the perco- 
lation of water, which assumption is also strengthened 
by the broken condition of the coal itself. 


DIKES AND SILLS 


Action subsequent to the formation of the coal beds 
has been responsible for another interesting class of ir- 
regularities occurring in the coals of this field, namely, 
the occurrence of dikes and sills, produced by igneous 





Fie. 6. Errner A Contortep CLAY VEIN oR A FILLED 
FISSURE FROM A FoLp, CARBON’ MOUNTAIN 


intrusions, following the line of fissures and planes of de- 
position. 
Dikes may extend in any direction irrespective of the 





*This illustration is taken from the article in this series 
published Mar. 22, Fig. 1A. All three sections A, B and C, 
differing widely in appearance as they do, were taken from 
the same side of the tunnel on Carbon Mountain at distances 
not exceeding 30 ft. apart along the line of the tunnel. How- 
ever, this section occurs at right angles to the heading line 
being on a rib of coal where a room was turned off. 
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bedding planes, while with sills the rupturing force is 
not sufficiently intense to form fissures crossing the beds. 
They are able merely to follow the contact between 
the coal beds and the top and bottom formations. 

Dikes and sills are of fairly frequent occurrence in 
this field, but the former are usually small. A number 
of sills of moderate size were observed, attention being 
given particularly to those associated with the coal beds. 
Both dikes and sills are composed of basalt and diabase 
and seldom exceed 3 or 4 ft. in width, although in one 
place, I observed a 20-ft. dike. 

Two particularly interesting occurrences of diabase 
sills intruded into coal beds are to be found at the south 
end of Carbon Mountain and on Clear Creek, just below 
the falls, at an elevation of about 700 ft. In the first 
mentioned locality the coal has been changed wholly to 
coke, while in the other there are evidently two sills fol- 
lowing the contact of the coal bed with both top and 
bottom rock. Only a few feet of the coal beds immediately 








Fie. 7 Ovurcrop or Coat Brep, Stowrne Tor Rock, 
IGNrous Srtt, Naturat Coxe, “Bomps” AND COAL 


adjacent to the sills, particularly the top one, have been 
altered and the transition from columnar coke to coal is 
clearly shown. <A section of the coal bed, sills and as- 
sociated formations is shown in Figs. 7 and 8. 

In this section the massive sandstone strata are shown, 
immediately beneath which is some 6 in. of shale oxidized 
to a reddish color by the intense heat and considerably 
altered by being burned. Directly below the burned shale 
occurs the diabase sill, which ranges in thickness from 20 
to 30 in., and directly below the sill is from 8 to 24 in. of 
natural coke. The occurrence of the coke is as follows: 
Columnar coke 4 to 18 in.; dense, hard coke, merging 
into a flaky form, 4 to 6 in., and at irregular intervals 
half-coked coal 1 to 6 inches. 

Considerable labor was required to uncover the bottom- 
rock of this coal bed, which accomplished, gave 17 ft. 8 
in. of coal and coke. A mass of diabase boulders was also 
uncovered, indicating that there had been an igneous 
intrusion along the bottom rock also. No coke was ob- 
served next to the lower sill, which is probably due to the 
extreme weathering action to which the bed had been 


subjected at this point, the coal even being reduced to a. 


fine powder bordering on muck. 
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Numerous rounded masses of diabase varying in size 
from 4 to 18 in. occur along both the top and bottom of 
the coal bed, some of which are detached and entirely 
independent of the main body of the sill, while others are 
connected by stringers of varying size. These isolated 
masses of rock are in turn inclosed in layers of natural 
coke, which have approximately the same order as te 
form as was previously given in connection with the sills 
proper, but the coking action has extended less far. 


SUMMARY OF IRREGULARITIES IN COAL 


The detached masses or bombs constitute a’ great 
source of danger when considered from the standpoint 
of mining, having in this respect the nature of nodules 
of shale and pyrite. 

Many minor irregularities occur in the coals of this 
field but they are insignificant when compared with those 
mentioned and they differ but little from -oal troubles oc- 
curing in other fields. 

While particular emphasis has been placed on the ir- 
regularities occurring in the Bering River field and on 
those which are peculiar to it in many respects, yet not 





DIABASE SILL BETWEEN Tor 
CoLUuMNAR CoKE AND DETACHED 
MAsskEs oF Stitt ArE SHOWN 


Fie. 8. OccurrRENCE OF 
Rock AND COAL. 


all of the beds are troubled by every disturbance men- 
tioned and many are apparently free from all irregular oc- 
currences of a serious nature, except possibly shale part- 
ings and other impurities common to all -coals. 

There are, however, two conditions, which are in them- 
selves irregularities strictly speaking, which are particu- 
larly troublesome in this field, namely, bad top formations 
and irregular and extensive fracturing of the coals or 
complex cleavage. Many of the coal beds have, how- 
ever, excellent sandstone top-rock which will be a great 
assistance in mining the coal. 


os 
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Coal in South Africa 


An estimate of the coal resources of the Union of South 
Africa, based upon geological surveys, yet only approxi- 


mate, places the aggregate quantity at 55. billion 
tons. Most of the coal, about 36 billion tons, it would 


appear, is in the Transvaal, while in Natal the given 
quantity is 9400 million tons. The remainder, equal to 
say 9600 million tons, is distributed among the other 
provinces. The Union produced over 714 million tons 
in 1911. 
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Co-operation in the Coal Industry 


By J. F. CALLBREATH 


SYNOPSIS—The present law restricts efficiency as 
much as monopoly and therefore is being extensively 
evaded. The public should be protected against monop- 
oly, only when those combining, seek to make an unrea- 
sonable profit. While the laws against producing and 
selling trusts are drastic, there is no law against buyers 
who conspire to obtain an unreasonable price. Conserva- 
tion and safety are neglected where a corporation 1s los- 
ing money. 
% 

The Sherman anti-trust law was enacted for the pur- 
pose of preserving equal opportunities by means of un- 
restricted competition. Its purpose was laudable and 
there are many today, who still believe that in the end, 
it will accomplish the purpose for which it was designed. 
However, we must admit that since its enactment, the 
most far-reaching monopolies the world has ever known 
have been developed, enormous aggregations of capital 
have been amassed and, to an extent, through disregard 
of its provisions, the most marvelous industrial prosperity 
that the world has ever known, has been created. 

Why have its provisions been violated? Because the 
law attempted to prevent efficiency as well as to destroy 
monopoly. Its prevention of monopoly, all will approve, 
but no system can be devised, no law can be enacted which 
can ever force intelligent men to choose cumbersome and 
unproductive methods. 


Tue Anti-trust Laws Snoutp BE OPERATIVE ONLY 


WHEN Pustic Is INJuRED 


It must be apparent that when a man with a small 
business investment is asked to compete with one having 
an operation involving an outlay of $1,000,000, he is told 
to perform a feat which is utterly impossible. Produc- 
tion upon a large scale is necessary if we would attain 
the highest efficiency. There is a magnitude in opera- 
tion, however, beyond which the cost of production nat- 
urally and necessarily increases. 

When this point 1s reached by a business, it naturally 
seeks, by control of transportation rates, by manipulation 
of the market, or some other unfair means, to make up 
the deficiency brought about by its more cumbersome 
machinery. At this point, the Sherman Law should be- 
gin to become effective. If it fails it creates a condition 
which absolutely drives out the small operator by compe- 
tition, who, notwithstanding the efficiency of production, 
is unable to compete, in the market, because of the in- 
creased cost of sale and delivery. 

Over-production has made exceedingly burdensome the 
increased cost of such safety appliances as are necessary 
for the protection of the miners. It has forced entire 
disregard for every principle of conservation. The Sher- 
man Law has not prevented the aggregation of buyers, but 
it has debarred the small operator from joining hands 
in an effort to even up the advantages necessarily coming 
to large aggregations of capital. 

In almost every other line of business, there are com- 





*Secretary American Mining Congress, 602 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Note—Address delivered at the fourth annual banquet of 
the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association, Knox- 
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binations, understandings or general agreements, by 
which cut-throat competition is avoided. In the bitumin- 
ous coal-mining industry, the one industry upon which 
all others depend, the one which cannot close down, ex- 
cept with enormous loss, a most startling and dangerous 
condition exists. 


DEPRECIATION AND INTEREST CHARGES ARE PROVIDED, 
OTHER OVERHEAD Cost Is Nor 


In the latter part of 1911, our office sent out 2300 
letters of inquiry to the various coal operators, with blank 
forms, asking for information, outlining the then con- 
dition of the business. A large number of replies were 
received. ‘The information contained in these answers 
was tabulated, and upon the basis of information fur- 
nished, a paper was prepared by B. F. Bush, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and presented to the Chicago Convention of the 
American Mining Congress, by A. J. Moorehead, also of 
St. Louis, Mo. 

This paper shows the average cost of producing bi- 
tuminous coal at the mines, to be 95c. per ton, and that 
the average selling price, for a number of years was 
$1.11, leaving but 16c. per ton, to meet the cost of sell- 
ing, accounting, insurance and taxes, legal expenses, in- 
terest upon investments, depreciation of property and ex- 
haustion of resources, to say nothing of profit. 

At the same convention, a paper was presented by 
James Douglas, of the Phelps-Dodge company, owners of 
the Copper Queen mine, in Arizona, which operates - its 
own smelters, railroads and coal and coke plants. Doctor 
Douglas described one of the coal mines of his com- 
pany, with 10,000 acres of coal land, with an uptodate 
plant designed for 40-years’ operation, with a continuous 
demand for its product and no selling cost, and demon- 
strated that a sinking fund of 15.62¢. per ton of produc- 
tion is necessary to meet the interest on the investment 
at 5 per cent., depreciation of plant and exhaustion of 
coal reserves. The Phelps-Dodge plant probably reaches 
the maximum of possible efficiency. The charge of 15.62c. 
must be greatly increased, to meet the cost of the same 
items for smaller plants with a limited acreage and de- 
signed for but a few years’ operation. 


THE PossIBILITy OF NATION-WIDE INSOLVENCY OF CoAL 
INTERESTS 

How many coal operators are there in the country who, 
after meeting their payroll, could have put aside a sink- 
ing fund of 15c. on each ton of coal produced during the 
last five years? There may be a few, but the number 
is small. The fact is, that the bituminous-coal industry 
is facing a critical situation and its danger menaces all 
lines of production in which the use of coal is a necessary 
factor. The bankruptcy of the coal business, with its in- 
vestment estimated by Mr. Moorehead, at over a half bil- 
lon dollars, will create a panic, the like of which has not 
been experienced since the days of *%3. 

This is the condition. What is the remedy? Co- 
operation, a joining of hands in a general effort to ef- 
fect a greater economy in production and to protect the 
operator against the brutality of big buyers of coal, to the 
end that coal shall not be sold at a loss; to the end that 
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coal buyers may, at all times, be able to do business with 
going concerns and not with referees in bankruptcy, to 
the end that the small consumer of coal in the future 
will not be obliged to pay back the losses now being made 
to enable the big consumer to scalp the small producer. 


Tur Brut For A REGULATION OF THE CoAL INDUSTRY 

To meet this situation, a bill has been prepared, pro- 
\iding for the creation by Congress, of an Interstate 
Trade Commission, with powers similar to those exercised 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, over transpor- 
tation companies. 

By the provisions of this bill, the commission is au- 
thorized to consider and pass upon all existing or pro- 
posed trade combinations and to issue a permit to all 
those whose purposes are fair and reasonable and which 
will not result in monopoly. 

THk EFFECTIVENESS OF RESTRAINT 

It makes possible the highest and most beneficial co- 
operation for the betterment of any industry and, at the 
same time, provides a most wholesome check upon mon- 
opoly. Senator Clapp, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, said to me: “When you 
will show me how it is possible to open the stable door 
and still have it closed, or, having it closed, may at the 
same time have it open, I will understand how what you 
want can be accomplished.” 

My reply was this: “Between the stable and the gar- 
den is a plot of grass going to waste, and needing to be 
cropped; in the stable is a horse suffering for want of 
this grass, I am going to put a halter on that horse, give 
you the end of the halter strap and allow you to super- 
vise the grazing and whenever the horse attempts to go 
over into the garden, you can pull him back and, if he 
persists you can put him back in the stable.” 

The coal operators should demand: 


Ist. That the lives of the mine workers shall be given 
the best possible protection. 

2d. That the operators shall have a fair profit. 

3d. That the public shall have its coal at the lowest price 
consistent with economical production expenses and a reason- 
able profit. 

4th. That unnecessary waste of coal resources shall be 
prevented. 


Ad 
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A Storage and Reclaiming Machine 


In common practice, coal as soon as mined goes directly 
to the tipples, over the screens and into railroad cars. 
If none of the latter are to be had the mine must shut 
down. It is apparently impossible for the railroads to 
furnish at all times cars in sufficient numbers to meet 
the rated capacity of all the mines tributary to them. 

Frequently, also, operations are halted because there 
is no means of disposing of such grades as nut and slack, 
even though bins or bunkers of a limited capacity have 
been provided. But from whatever cause the shut-down 
may arise, it is certain to prove not only expensive in dol- 
lars and cents, but highly demoralizing in its effect upon 
the operating organization. 

To overcome these difficulties, to a certain extent at 
least, the Jeffrey-Hamilton storage and reclaiming ma- 
chine has been placed on the market by the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio. This machine is self- 
contained, combines the elasticity of the locomotive crane 
with the reach of a traveling bridge, is without the limi- 
tations of either, and with a conveyor, gives a capacity 
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and speed superior to both, dispensing with the crushing 
clamshell, or grab bucket, and the rough handling of 
coal incident to their use. 

Storage capacity is limited only by the ground space 
available. The coal yard may be from 50 to 150 ft. in 
width, and of any length desired. The standard-gage 
machine takes care of a yard 70 ft. wide, which with 
coal piled 20 ft. high, contains 20 tons per each foot of its 
length. The same equipment stores a thousand tons, or a 
hundred thousand tons, and at a lower cost than any other 
mechanical method now in use. 

If the storage yard can be located with one end near the 
mine tipple, run-of-mine coal may be conveyed to the ma- 
chine from a chute beneath the weigh-box. When cars 
are available, the machine reloads the coal from the 
stock pile into the same conveyor, which, when reversed, 
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discharges directly onto the tipple screen. In reclaiming 
nut coal and other sizes which do not require rescreening, 
the machine handles coal from the storage pile and deliv- 
ers it directly into the railroad cars. 

As the machine can be operated so that the coal does 
not roll down from the apex of the pile, does not avalanche 
or slide in massed quantities, its employment causes 
less breakage than any other method. The coal is 
gently handled by the rubber-belt delivery conveyor and 
placed without fall immediately in its permanent position. 
It is not disturbed by continued operation of the ma- 
chine and does not move until reclaimed for shipment. 

The demand for coal constantly fluctuates. The mine 
which has, say, ten thousand tons in stock that can be 
shipped immediately (being loaded out at the rate of a ton 
per minute), will frequently be able to secure orders 
which otherwise would be lost. During the summer sea- 
son, when trade is dull and prices are low, men are more 
plentiful and production is easier. By then accumulating 
a stored surplus at a minimum cost, the operator pre- 
pares for the season of rush orders and best prices; since 
this machine can be equipped with a screen to make one 
separation, as the coal is loaded directly into the car the 
reclaimed materiai will go to market in the best condition. 

In addition to the benefits heretofore mentioned, both 
the operators and the railroad companies will appreciate 
relief from the ‘constant controversies over the distribu- 
tion of empties, and better car service may be thus se- 
cured. 
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EDITORIALS 


Mining Legislation in British 
Columbia 


Two important mining bills have recently been intro- 
duced into the British Columbia legislature, providing, 
respectively, for the inspection of mines by persons ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the employees of the mine, 
and prvoiding for a minimum wage in coal mines. 

The bill providing for the inspection of mines by mine 
workers, Bill No. 4%, introduced by Mr. Place, is en- 
titled “An Act to Amend the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act,” and is as follows: 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
legislative assembly of the province of British Columbia, 
enacts as follows: 

1. This act may be cited as the “Coal-Mines Regulation 
Act Amendment Act, 1913.” 

2. The “Coal-Mines Regulation Act,” being Chapter 160 
of the “Revised Statutes of British Columbia, 1911,’ is hereby 
amended by striking out Rule 37 of Section 91, and reénact- 
ing the following in lieu thereof: 


Rule 37. The persons employed in a mine may from time 
to time appoint two competent persons to inspect the mine at 
their own cost, and the persons so appointed shall be allowed, 
once or oftener in every shift, day, week, or month, accom- 
panied, if the owner, agent, or manager of the mine thinks 
fit, by himself or one or more officials of the mine, to go to 
every part of the mine, and to inspect the shafts, levels, 
planes, working places, return airways, ventilating apparatus, 
old workings, and machinery, and shall be afforded by the 
owner, agent, and manager, and all persons in the mine, every 
facility for the purpose of such inspection, and shall make a 
true report of the result of such inspection; and such report 
shall be recorded in a book to be kept at the mine for the 
purpose, and shall be signed by the persons who made the 
same. And if the report state the existence or apprehended 
existence of any danger, the person or persons making the 
inspection shall forthwith cause a true copy of the report 
to be sent to the inspector of mines for the district: Provided 
always that where the miners in any mine fail to appoint 
two competent persons to inspect the mine, the chief in- 
spector of mines shall select from the men, in alphabetical 
order where possible, two competent miners, who shall com- 
ply with the provisions of this section, and the said owner, 
agent, or manager may withhold from the wages of the under- 
ground employees a sufficient sum pro rata to remunerate 
the persons making such examination. 


The Minimum Wage Act, Bill No. 48, introduced by 
Mr. Williams, is entitled “An Act to Establish a Mini- 
mum Wage in Coal Mines,” and reads as follows: 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
legislative assembly of the province of British Columbia, 
enacts as follows: 

1. This act may be cited as the “Minimum Wages Act.” 

2. Every adult person working underground in any coal 
mine shall be paid a wage of not less than $3 per day. 

3. No contract shall be entered into that provides for the 
payment of a wage less than herein specified: Provided always 
that contracts entered into previous to the passing of this act 
shall be of full force and effect. 

4. Any employer who employs any person in contraven- 
tion of this act may be enjoined therefor, and shall also-be 
liable to prosecution under the “Summary Convictions Act” 
and amending acts before two justices of the peace or a police 
magistrate; and upon conviction for such offense shall be 
liable to a penalty or fine not exceeding $100 nor less than 
$10 in each instance. 

5. This act. shall come into force upon the first day of 
May, 1914. 


These acts now before the Canadian assembly are in 
strong contrast with the acts presented to legislative 
bodies in many of the mining states, in our own country. 
We have in mind, at present, a number of conflicting 
acts that have been presented to the Pennsylvama leg- 
islature and are now awaiting their action. These acts 
are so numerous and embody such a variety of views and 
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opinions in relation to mining conditions and require- 
ments in the state, that the situation can only be de- 
scribed as wild and chaotic. 

The mass of mining bills now before the legislature or 
in the hands of the committee on Mines and Mining, has 
been referred to, by one of the oldest and best informed 
mining men in the state, as a “crazy quilt.” It yet 
remains to be seen which of these bills and how many 
will ever get beyond the committee, and be presented to 
the legislature for their action. Little is to be expected 
that will improve mining conditions in that state, in 
the present session of the Pennsylvania legislature; un- 
less, by a miracle, the House and Senate approve of the 
report of the commission charged with the revision of the 
anthracite code. That commission has presented two 
reports some time since—one a majority report, File of 
the Senate, No. 656; and the other a minority report, File 
of the senate, No. 657. The former of these bills was 
amended in a few slight particulars by the committee, 
Apr. 1. 
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“Red Tape in the Geological Survey” 

In the department “Discussion by Readers” in this 
issue, appears a reply from Director Smith, of the U. 8. 
Geol. Survey, to a previous editorial on this subject. We 
publish Mr. Smith’s remarks with the belief that some 
of the information contained therein will be an agree- 
able surprise to many American engineers. We quite 
agree with him that doing business under an inflexible 
appropriation is a serious handicap, although as a mat- 
ter of fact much of the construction work of the country 
is done under such restrictions, as most any engineer 
can testify. But this question has been discussed at 
such length that further comments along this line would 
be superfluous. To our mind, it is not so much a ques- 
tion of how the appropriations are made, or of the 
amount, but of the most effective way of applying them. 

No complaint is evident in our editorial, because of the 
fact that certain sheets are occasionally out of print, as 
Mr. Smith seems to infer. Furthermore, we wish to con- 
gratulate the Director on the fact that, of the 2200 sheets 
now in existence, only eight of these are, at the moment, 
out of print. It is incidentally interesting to know the 
reason thereof. 

On the matter of substitution of maps, when the same 
are out of stock, we grant that the Director has offered 
some extenuating circumstances in this connection, but 
we still maintain that our comparison is a fair one. There 
can be nothing more exasperating to an engineer than 
to order a map covering a particular district, and receive 
one which enly shows the territory immediately adjoining 
that in which he is interested. We repeat: “Engineers 
generally know what they want and resent this apparently 
indifferent attention to their requests.” It would be more 
satisfactory to them to know when they can get the ma} 
they want, than to be surfeited with others in which they 
probably have no interest whatever. 
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In reply to the Director’s anxiety to see that those order- 
ing maps obtain the advantage of the wholesale rate, we 
would suggest that this could be accomplished easily by 
adopting some method of coupon books; the books could 
be bought at the wholesale rate and the coupons torn 
out and sent in as the maps were ordered. This would 
also eliminate the uncertainty of sending cash (“the exact 
amount”) by mail, as is always specified in the instruc- 
tions for ordering maps. 

We do not think Mr. Smith is justified in reminding 
us of the fact that no “firm” sells maps worth from one 
to three dollars at. ten cents each. When we said: “The 
high excellence of the government publications, and par- 
ticularly its maps, is too well known to require com- 
ment,” we believed we were paying the Survey a high 
compliment, and if these maps are selling at far below 
the cost of manufacture, the people of the United States 
are standing the loss, and it is assuredly no cause for 
self-complacency on the part of Mr. Smith or the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

That it is possible for engineers to wire the Survey 
for maps is a revelation to us, and if such is the case, 
we certainly feel that we owe an apology in this in- 
stance. Obviously, however, this was far from being gen- 
erally known to engineers throughout the country, and we 
are sure that now it has been brought to light, there will 
be many who will avail themselves of this new con- 
venience. 

Mr. Smith’s figures of the number of maps handled 
per day are most interesting. Furthermore, the extra 
rush occasioned by the change in the prices of the maps 
seems a good explanation for the excessive delay of eight 
days in getting maps from New York. Engineers gen- 
erally, however, are of the opinion that the Survey has 
always been rather lax in this respect, and we do not 
see why even 24 hours, and surely rot 48 hours should 
clapse before an order is filled. 

We think the Director has either misunderstood or 
evaded our point in regard to estimates of the probable 
time that reports will be issued. We know that the Sur- 
vey occasionally publishes announcements of the “prob- 
able” date of issue for certain reports. However, what 
we referred to more particularly was a specific personal 
inquiry regarding a certain report or map. Unless such 
could be answered on one of the blank forms of the 
Geological Survey, we still contend that it would be ig- 
nored. If a certain report that an engineer has been 
patiently waiting for, month after month, is hopelessly 
buried in a mass of other matter and possibly will not 
appear for a year or two, it would surely be a relief to 
him to know that such is the case. 
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The Unearned Increment 


The public has seen coal lands rise in price continu- 
ously, has watched coal territory advance in value from 
66c to over $1000 per acre, and wonders if the people 
as a nation cannot enjoy the profits which have fallen 
to some of the people as individuals. The thought is 
natural, the purpose is patriotic, and if it is practical and 
fair to. the states in which public lands are still found, 
it is to be commended. 

But we must not be blind to the nature of those in- 
crements in values or to the examples we see daily where 
the increase failed to accrue, where large land holders 
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comparable in a degree to the United States Government 
failed utterly to get profits per acre in any way com- 
parable to those of the small holder. 

In a small boom town, a millionaire held his lots at 
$600 per acre; another land holder charged $100 or $200 
for properties of slightly less value. Today the lots 
which sold for the smaller price are held for far more 
than those of the millionaire, for a thriving town has 
been built on the cheaper lots and competition has raised 
their value immensely. On the other hand, the million- 
aire’s lands still serve merely for the grazing of cattle. 

Increment is not always unearned. When’a coal com- 
pany has made a market for its coal, despite opposition, 
and at great expense, the value of its property rises. The 
company has demonstrated the ability of the fuel to fill 
the needs of the market. Having shown the character of 
the bed and the popularity of its output, all the neigh- 
boring lands become of greater value. 

Still more important increments arise when new in- 
dustries are started owing to the availability of fuel, and 
when railroads are built which provide for its transfer- 
ence to market. Thus the demand constantly grows and 
the value of the fuel in the bed augments. 

But there are other causes for increase. The new in- 


dustries attract people to the field and the customers in | 


the market learn of the new coal region. The coal is 
its own constant advertisement and it is not long before 
the holdings pass into the hands of the new arrivals in 
the field, the users of the coal, or of the jobbers who 
have learned its value. 

The American public shuts its eyes to these facts and 
believes like some purblind millionaires that coal land 
of a certain quality should be worth as much as coal ter- 
ritory of the same character elsewhere. They forget that 
increment demands time for attainment. It is indeed a 
growth. 

The publications of the U. 8S. Geological Survey, un- 
accompanied by drillings, cannot give the purchaser of 
coal land an assurance of profit such as he would have 
if he saw a department of the coal industry doing a suc- 
cessful business. The excellent but unappealing bulle- 
tins of the Geological Survey do not travel into every 
part of the country like cars of coal. Moreover they can 
never appeal to the untechnical as can the coal itself, 


in use or for sale and, needless to say, the Bureau of . 


Publications does not provide the railroads for the mar- 
keting of the product which its bulletins describe. 

To rely on these bulletins, therefore, to raise the price 
of coal lands to the fancy figures placed on coal territory 
by the Department of the Interior is to put a padlock 
on the states in which coal is found, to restrict their fu- 
ture, and to deprive them of their rights. The intentions 
of the British Parliament, in those days of lesser enlight- 
enment before the revolution, in suppressing the Amer- 
ican iron trade may have been animated by less exalted 
purposes but did not result in any greater hardship than 
is entailed by the desire of the Interior Department to 
acquire an increment which it has not earned and for 
which it has not waited. | 

Even if coal land should be sold at the price for which 
the department haggles, in a few years, it will be still 
more valuable and the increment will go to the owner 
because increases in value are products of somebodv’s 
use if not of the use of all those who benefit by the in- 
crement. 
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Mine Inspector’s Examination, Held is 195,562 + 0.96 = 109,960 cu.ft. per min. Sub- 


at Pittsburgh, Penn., April 1-4, 1913 


(Selected Questions) - 

Ques.—(a) Define the term manometric efficiency, as 
relating to fans. (b) What is the manometric efficiency 
of a fan producing 2.7 in. water gage, the blowing-in 
pressure being 2.4 lb. per sq.ft. and the blowing-out pres- 
sure 5.5 lb. per sq.ft. ? 

Ans.—The manometric efficiency of a fan is the ratio 
of the actual pressure on the air, as indicated by the 
water gage in the fan drift, to the theoretical pressure or 
water gage, which, in this case, is represented by the sum 
of the mine pressure and the blowing-in and blowing-out 
pressures of the fan, assuming these can be obtained or 
are known. The mine pressure corresponding to a water 
gage of 2.7 in. is 2.7 & 5.2 = 14.04 lb. per sq.ft. The 
manometric efficiency is then 


100 X 14.04 14.04 
Regs Oe 


[N. B.—This is not a practical question, for the rea- 
son that it is impossible, practically, to obtain the blow- 
ing-in and blowing-out pressures of the fan and these 
must be assumed.—ED. | 

Ques.—At a certain mine, the temperature of the in- 
let is 38 deg., and that of the outlet 62 deg. F.; the mine 
resistance is equal to 15 lb. per sq.ft., and the atmospheric 
pressure, 14.7 lb. per sq.in. The quantity of air entering 
the mine is 100,000 cu.ft. per min., and the return-air 
current is found to contain 4 per cent. of marsh gas. 
Please state: (a) What quantity of marsh gas is given 
off in this mine? (b) What is the least amount of de- 
crease in the quantity of air that will render the return 
air explosive? (c) What increase of gas will render the 
return air explosive ? 

Ans.—The intake air, in this case, is expanded in two 
ways: First, by the increase of temperature from 38 deg. 
to 62 deg. F.; and, second, by the decrease of pressure, 
15 lb. per sq.ft., on the return airway. The expansion 
due to the increase of temperature is 
: 460 + 62, 100,000 X 522 

eee: sr ae 
= 104,820 cu.ft. nearly 

This air is again expanded by the decrease of pres- 
sure. Assuming the fan is blowing air into the mine 
against a mine resistance equal to 15 lb. per sq.ft., the 
absolute pressure on the intake is 14.7 K 144 + 15 = 
2131.8 lb. per sq.ft. The pressure on the return air, in 
this case, is the atmospheric pressure, 14.7% K 144 = 
2116.8 lb. per sq.ft. The ratio of expansion is equal to 
the inverse ratio of the absolute pressure; and the ex- 
panded volume is therefore 
2131.8 
2116.8 

(a) If the return current contains 4 per cent. of marsh 
gas, there is 100 — 4 = 96 per cent. of air. In that 
case, the total] volume of air and gas on the return airwav 








104,820 = 105,562 cu.ft. (air) 


tracting from this the expanded volume of the return air 
gives, for the gas generated in the mine, 109,960 — 105,- 
562 = 4398 cu.ft. per min. 

(b) Assuming the lower explosive limit is reached 
when the mixture of gas and air contains 7.14 per cent. 
of marsh gas, 4398 = 7.14 per cent. ; and the total volume 
of gas and air is then 4398 ~ 0.0714 = 61,596 cu.ft. 
Subtracting this result from the volume of gas and air 
previously found gives, for the decrease of air necessary 
to make the return current explosive, 109,960 — 61,596 
=48,364 cu.ft. 

(c) Again, assuming the mixture first becomes explo- 
sive when there is 7.14 per cent. of gas present, the pro- 
portion of air is 100 — 7.14 = 92.86 per cent. Then. 
dividing the expanded volume of air on the return cur- 
rent by this percentage, the total volume of air and gas, 
at the lower explosive limit, is 105,562 — 0.9286 = 
113,678 cu.ft. Now, subtracting from this the volume 
of gas and air previously found, the quantity of gas nec- 
essary to be added, to make the mixture explosive is 
113,678 — 109,960 = 3718 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—Twenty-five loaded cars weigh 4600 Ib. each: 
the length of the engine plane is 6000 ft., the weight of the 
rope, 1.2 lb. per ft., and the grade of the incline, 5 per 
cent. Find the tension on the rope and the horsepower 
of the engine required to hoist this trip at a speed of 13 
miles per hour. 

Ans.—The weight of the loaded trip is 25 « 4600 = 
115,000 lb.; the weight of the rope, 6000 K 1.2 = 
7200 lb., which makes the total load hoisted, when the 
trip is at the bottom of the incline, 115,000 + 7200 = 
122,200 Ib. 

Calling the angle of inclination a; tan a = 0.05; a 
= 26° 34’. The tension or pull on the rope is equal to 
the sum of the gravity pull and the friction pull; thus, 
Gravity pull = 122,200 X sin 26° 34’ 





= 122,200 0.44724 = 54,652 Ib. 

Friction pull = gg (122,200 X cos 26° 34’) 
= gy (122,200 x 0.89441) = 2,732 Ib. 
Total pull on rope .......... 57,384 Ib. 


A speed of 13 miles per hour is 13 & 5280 + 60 = 
1144 ft. per min. The horsepower of the engine required 
to draw-this load up the incline at the given speed is 
then 
yp a BiB84 X 1144 

~ 33,000. 

Ques.—What are the chief points to be considered in 
establishing and maintaining substantial and reliable ven- 
tilation in bituminous coal mines? 

Ans.—Equip the mine with a well-designed centrifugal 
ventilator of sufficient power and capacity to supply the 
required air at the necessary water gage and built reversi- 
ble. Plan the mine with regard to proper ventilation, 
Grainage and haulage. Build substantial, air-tight stop- 
pings, doors, air bridges and brattices and split the air 
to give a moderate velocity sweeping all working faces. 


= 180 + hp. 
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Education in Coal Mining 


Letter No. 1\—The practical and theoretical education 
of the miner, in its broadest scope and in its relation to 
the manner of conducting state mining examinations, is 
one of the most important questions in present-day min- 
ing. I may say frankly that I do not favor giving candi- 
dates, in examinations, textbooks or helps of any kind, 
other than the necessary paper, pencil, rubber, rule, pro- 
tractor and all the scrap paper they want. 

Because there are intelligent men in the mine who did 
not have the advantages of an education in their early 
days and who now realize what they have missed and de- 
sire to make a short cut to secure their papers, is no rea- 
son for making the examination easier or more simple. 
It would not be fair to one who has made good use of 
his time, to discount his efforts for the sake of those who 
are handicapped for lack of early training. 

In my opinion, there are few men now in the mines who 
are capable of studying and who started to work before 
they were 12 years of age. Recent mining legislation 
prohibits boys under 14 and 16 years old from working 
in the mines. The aim of legislation today is to give 
every boy a chance to educate himself, and after so much 
has been accomplished in this regard, it is no time to raise 
the cry to allow the use of textbooks in examinations. 
Would it not be lowering the standard of the examina- 
tion to suit them to the needs of those who have not had 
an early education. If we have missed our opportunities 
we alone are the losers. 

The rapid advance. in-coal mining, requiring larger and 
deeper shafts and improved machinery to handle the in- 
creased output has brought increased responsibilities for 
the men in charge, and these increased responsibilities 
should require greater knowledge on the part of mine offi- 
cials. There are men in my own district in charge of 
first-class mines, who could not successfully pass a state 
examination, but I believe if these men had had the facil- 
ities offered them today, to secure a technical education in 
coal mining, they would have made good and have secured 
their certificates in the regular way. 

But, denying the use of textbooks in examinations, the 
question arises, what can be done to help those miners 
who did not enjoy early advantages. I answer, teach 
them in a way they can understand and that will be inter- 
esting, so that they will have a desire to learn. Let the 
desire for knowledge supplant the desire to pass an exam- 
ination. It is often discouraging to have men ask the 
way to work a problem or to answer a question, for the 
sole purpose of enabling them to pass a coming examina- 
tion. They expect to obtain their certificates by a few 
weeks’, instead of a few vears’ study. The question we 
must answer is: Which is the best for the advancement of 
coal mining—to lower the standard of the examination or 
bring these men up to that standard? I would say, lift 
the men to the higher level. 

In dealing with this question of education, can we do 
better than follow the example of Great Britain and es- 
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tablish schools in every county, where workingmen can 
secure the needed education Those who have no chance 
in early life, let them take ordinary school subjects on 
certain nights and other more practical subjects other 
nights. In such schools, in Great Britain, the men study 
coal mining, surveying, geology, machine construction and 
drawing, mechanics, mathematics, ete. These subjects 
are taught every year, in some districts, at a nominal 
cost, only sufficient to pay for the gas and coal and vary- 
ing from 25 to 60c. a subject, for the whole term ex- 
tending from September to April or May. Good teach- 
ers are employed. My experience has been that good edu- 
cation at low cost does not overcrowd the school. I re- 
member not over 30 were in attendance regularly, in my 
home town of 4000 coal miners. 

There is a crying need, in this country today, for the 
education of miners, in technical subjects. The knowledge 
must be conveyed in an interesting way that is simple to 
understand and that will develop a love for study. This 
can only be done by beginning in a simple way, com- 
ing down to the level of the student and helping him to 
rise, step by step. In this way, the ventilation formulas 
become simple, if the student is first acquainted with the 
rules and principles of arithmetic, by which he can work 
out his own formulas and not be obliged to carry thenr in 
his head. The same is true in calculations on pumps 
and steam engines. 

The Study Course in Coal Mining just commenced in 
Coan AGE, is a good start in the right direction; but to 
get the best results one must attend a school where a 
teacher can help and explain what is not understood. I 
enjoyed reading in Coat AGr, Jan. 18, p. 107, how 
Thomas Thomas, of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., overcame 
difficulties and got his education. Just a few weeks ago 
I met one of the mine examiners (firebosses) in my dis- 
trict, who was going to high school, studying during the 
day mathematics and physics and examining the mines 
for gas at night. It is my hope that textbooks will never 
be allowed in Illinois, in mining examinations, but that 
the high standard of the examination will be maintained 
so that one who passes successfully can look upon his 
certificate with pride, because it was honestly earned 
without any artificial aid at the examination. 

W. L. Morcay, 
State Mine Inspector. 8th District. 
fast St. Louis, Ill. 
c AJ 


Post Timbering at the Working Face 


Letter No. 13—The question of post timbering at the 
working face is important, and its discussion in Coan 
AGE cannot help but result in great benefit to both mine 
officials and miners. Firedamp and coal dust are often 
regarded as the greatest evils in coal mining. All sta- 
tistics, however, prove this conclusion to be in error. The 
second annual report of the director of the Bureau of 
Mines, 1912, gives the loss of life, due to falls of coal 
and roof, as 1310 in 1910 and 1321 in 1911. 
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According to the report of the engineers of the Bureau 
of Mines, the immediate cause of this class of accidents 
is the delay or failure, on the part of miners, to place 
sufficient timbers. The reports of the Pennsylvania mine 
inspectors, for a period of 33 years, show that 59.38 per 
cent. of all the accidents underground was caused by 
falls of roof and coal. The report for 1910 shows 63 
per cent. of all underground accidents due to this cause. 
The subject, however, is important not only as a question 
of safety but as a matter of economy, since the cost of 
mine timber in many localities makes this the heaviest 
item in the operating expenses of the mine. 

In considering post timber, one of the first requisites 
is the elasticity of the wood. A good mine post is one 
that will bend and still retain its efficiency to support 
the loose fragments of roof, before finally breaking under 
the maximum pressure. All experienced miners know 
that the maximum roof pressure is irresistible and that 
it would be foolish to try to resist such a pressure with 
timber. The use of dry, brittle timber, in mines, is often 
the cause of serious accidents, because such timber is 
broken instantaneously without bending and the roof 
falls without a moment’s warning. A good mine post, 
by bending, gives the miner warning that danger is im- 
minent and he must either set other timber or seek a 
place of safety. In this locality, the pine wood of which 
the Douglas, or red fur, is a specie, will meet these re- 
quirements. 

Another important point is the thickness of the seam. 

‘I consider it a good rule to adopt to make the diameter 
of the post proportional to its length, other conditions 
being equal. However, some mine posts are better sea- 
soned and more sound, not being infested with vermin 
or containing knots. A knot, of course, may upset all 
calculations of the strength of a mine post, but the rule 
nevertheless is a good one for general application. The 
rule that the strength of a mine prop varies as the ratio 
of the square of the diameter to its length has reference 
only to the bending strength of the post. The rule first 
given provides equal resistance to crushing and bending. 

Again, it is important to consider the essential prin- 
ciples of ‘timbering. The first of these is to timber in 
time. Never judge of the roof ahead by that exposed to 
view. The roof ahead is an unknown quantity and may 
at any moment so change in character from that over- 
head as to present new dangers. It is a common thing 
for a stone to fall out of the roof, or for an unsuspected 
slip to draw back from over the face of the coal in sach 
a manner as to leave the roof suddenly unsupported over 
the miner. The only safe rule to adopt is: Trust no 
roof further than is absolutely necessary. 

Another essential point is to timber in the line of pres- 
sure. In a flat seam, the line of pressure is vertical and 
posts must be set perpendicular to the roof and floor. In 
a pitching seam, owing to the tendency of the roof to 
slide downhill, it is necessary that the posts should be 
“underset” from 1 to 9 deg., depending on the inclina- 
tion of the seam. Any slip of the roof downhill will then 
tighten the post. In every case, post timbers should be 
set with a “lid” or cap-piece, which should be from 3 
to 4 in. thick and at least 3 in. wider than the prop. The 
length of the cap-piece must be governed by the nature 
of the roof, but should never be less than 18 in. The cap 
is a very essential part of the mine prop, as, when the 
roof “weights,” the head of the post sinks into the soft 
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wood of the cap, which then acts as a hoop to bind to- 
gether the fibers of the post and prevent iis splitting. 
I believe that the miner should be held personally re- 


sponsible for the safety of his own place. In this way 
alone can the codperation of the miners be secured, for 
their own safety. To obtain this codperation is more im- 
portant than reprimanding the men or imposing penalties 
for neglect in this regard. It is the duty of every miner, 
on entering his place, to examine the roof carefully be- 
fore proceeding to work. If the roof is dangerous, he 
must secure it in such a manner as to make it safe or 
come out and fence off the place. A failure to do this is 
an offence against the Coal Mine Regulation Act. A miner 
violating this act should be prosecuted and there should 
be no mistaken sympathy that will prevent such action 
being promptly taken when required. 
J. W. Powe, Mine Megr., 
Columbia Coal & Coke Co. 
Coalmont, B. C.,Canada. 
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‘‘Red Tape in the Geological Survey’’ 


In connection with the editorial in your issue of Mar. 
8—“Red Tape in the Geological Survey’—I may be 
pardoned for making some comment. There are certain 
restrictions and limitations in probably all government 
bureaus which are not appreciated by outside business 
men who come in contact with them. One of these is 
the hard and fast, and often restricted, appropriations 
under which the bureaus must work. 

You complain that the topographic maps of the Geo- 
logical Survey are sometimes reported out of stock. 
Owing to the inadequate appropriation available for map 
engraving and printing, not only is new map-engraving 
work considerably in arrears, but there is involved a 
tremendous pressure on the engraving division to keep 
on hand the 2200 topographic sheets which now repre- 
sent the Survey stock. Furthermore, certain sheets must 
be at times reported out of stock for the reason that they 
are being revised and brought uptodate, and with a new 
issue in sight it is not considered advisable to print the 
obsolete map. There are at the present time, for these 
reasons, eight sheets out of stock. In cases where a map 
is soon to be issued or reprinted, an estimate is given 
to the correspondent as to the probable date. 

You further complain that in filling an order for 
topographic maps, substitution is sometimes made and 
that such a procedure would not be contemplated by any 
editor of a magazine in sending the number immediately 
preceding or following, in place of the one asked for. I 
do not consider the comparison a fair one, for the cases 
are not exactly parallel. You will note that the explana- 
tion on the map index, which serves as the public’s guide 
in ordering these maps, states that small substitutions 
will be made by the Survey; that is, rather than return 
the 10c. or 20c. remitted with an order for maps, where 
one or two sheets are out of stock, substitution of sheets 
covering adjacent territory will be made. The substitu- 
tion of a map adjoining the one of the area required is 
apt to be of more service than the issue of a magazine 
preceding the one which you may order. Jf, however, 
such map substitution is not desired and the correspondent 
so states in his order, substitutions are not made. 

Furthermore, these substitutions of one or two maps 
are frequently made strictly in the interest of the re- 
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mitter, in order to give him the benefit of the wholesale 
rate. For example, if he remits $3 for 50 maps (the 
minimum amount which will give him the benefit of the 
wholesale rate) and two of these are out of stock or have 
not been published, substitutions are made for the pur- 
pose of bringing the order up to the required number, 
for if the purchase was for 48 maps the price instead of 
$3 would be $4.80. 

I would call attention further to the fact that no 
“firm” sells for 10c. each, maps worth from $1 to $5 
and in fact costing that, if the actual expenditure in field 
surveys, office editing, and engraving and printing are 
all included. The Geological Survey does not substitute 

the case of its book publications, such as the mono- 
graphs, which are sold at the higher prices. 

You further remark that unless one has connections 

Washington, to whom he can wire for a map, in case 
of urgent need, he is sure to be disappointed. My answer 
io this is that the Survey is in frequent receipt of tele- 
grams from engineers and others requesting maps sent 
and such requests receive the immediate attention they 
deserve. 

The aim of the Geological Survey is to handle its dis- 
tribution of publications—maps and reports—on as nearly 
a business basis as possible. I believe some progress is be- 
ing made. Ordinary orders for topographic maps, which do 
not involve some especially difficult conditions, are filled 
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within 48 and many of them within 24 hours. Some of 
the larger orders require longer to complete because of 
the time required to assemble from among the 2200 racks 
in which the stock is stored. During the past winter, due 
to the numerous misunderstandings, or account of the 
increase in the price of the maps and because of the re-~ 
ceipt of a great number of very large orders, placed dur- 
ing the last two months of the year for the purpose of 
taking advantage of the old rate, there have been more 
instances of delay than usual. The normal sale distribu- 
tion by the Survey of its topographic maps is over 2000 
a day. 

Concerning your complaint that questions as to when 
certain reports will be issued are ignored, it is the Sur- 
vey’s practice to give estimates to the public of the is- 
suance of reports whenever it is possible to forecast with 
any degree of certainty the probable date of such issue. 
In this matter, however, the state of the appropriation 
for printing and binding is frequently the controlling 
factor. The Geological Survey has at the present time 
sufficient manuscripts of scientific reports, practically 
ready for printing, to consume a printing fund approxi- 
mately twice the amount appropriated for the current 
year. To forecast when these reports will be printed 
would be worse than guessing. 

rEKO. Otis SmitH, Director. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining 


By J. T. 
The Coal Age Pocket Book 


FLOW OF AIR IN AIRWAYS 


The flow of air in a conduit or airway is in obedience to 
an excess of pressure at one end of the conduit over that at 
the other end. Air always moves from a point of higher pres- 
sure toward a point of lower pressure. The moving air is 
called the air current. 

Velocity of Air Currents—The rate of motion or the dis- 
tance traveled per unit of time is called the velocity of the 
air current. The velocity is commonly expressed in feet per 
second or feet per minute, as most convenient. 

Relation of Pressure and Velocity—To double the velocity 
of air in an airway or conduit requires four times the pres- 
sure; and since 2 = Y 4, the velocity v varies as the square 
root of the pressure p; thus 


v variesas VY p 
or, vice versa, 
p variesas v? 


For example, if an airway in a mine is of such size and 
length that the presure per square foot at the intake is 3 Ib. 
greater than that at the discharge opening and this difference 
of pressure produces a velocity of 5000 ft. per min.; it will 
require a difference of pressure of 4 X 3 = 12 Ib. per sq.ft. 
to produce a velocity of 1000 ft. per min. in the same airway. 


Solution by Ratios—Expressed as ratios, the solution is 
always simpler and shorter, because the method admits of 
ready cancellation, thereby keeping the numbers small and 
reducing the amount of necessary work. For example, when 
quantities are proportional their ratios are equal. Or, in this 
ease, the velocity ratio is equal to the square root of the 
pressure ratio. Calling the first velocity v.. secend velocity 
V2; the first pressure p; and the second pressure p.2, We have 


or, vice versa, 


Example—What difference of pressure per square foot will 
be required to produce a velocity of 1200 ft. per min. in an 
airway where the air is moving at the rate of 500 ft. per min., 
under a moving pressure of 3.5 lb. per sa.ft.? 

Sclution—Let x = the required difference of pressure; 


then 
_—_ ty Baa (2)° _ 144 
3.5” 500 ) ae a 2 ~ (25 


3.5 4 0.7% 144 
ar BH a ox = 20.16 Ib. per sq. ft. 
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The Coal Age Pocket’ Book 


Resistance of Airways—The resistance that an airway 
offers to the passage of air is of two kinds: frictional resist- 
ance due to the rubbing of the air on the inner surface of 
the airway, and the resistance due to the air striking against 
obstructions such as timbers, roof falls, sharp bends, etc. 


How Resistance Varies—In mine ventilation, the entire re- 
sistance of airways is rated on a frictional basis, accord- 
ing to the extent of rubbing surface and the velocity of 
the air. It is assumed that when the velocity of the air cur- 
rent is doubled, each resisting particle in the airway is struck 
twice as often and twice as hard, by the passing air, which 


makes the resistance offered by each particle 2X 2 = 4 times 
as great as before. If the velocity is increased three times, 
the resistance of each particle is increased 3 X 3 = 9 times, 


ete. On this assumption, the resistance of an airway varies 
as the extent of _rubbing surface (s) and the Ce are of the 
velocity (v X v = v*), or as the expression s v* for that air- 
way. 


Unit Resistance or Coefficient of Friction—The amount of 
resistance, per unit of rubbing surface (1 sq.ft.), for a unit 
velocity (1 ft. per min.) is called the unit of resistance or 
the coefficient of friction. The values most commonly adopted 
for this unit are 

k = 0.00000002 /b. (Atkinson, revised) 
k = 0.00000001 lb. (Fairley) 


Caleulation of Resistance of Airways—To find the resist- 
ance of an airway, for any given velocity, multiply the unit 
resistance (k) by the rubbing surface in square feet (s), and 
that product by the square of the velocity in feet per minute 
(v*); the final product will be the total resistance (R), in 
pounds, as expressed by the formula 

R = ksv? 

Example—Find the resistance of an airway having 60,900 
sq.ft. of rubbing surface, when the velocity of the air current 
is 800 ft. per min. 

Solution—The resistance, in this case, is 

R = 0.00000002 * 60,000 « 8002 = 768 db. 

Ventilating Pressure—The ventilating pressure is the total 
pressure exerted on the entire sectional area of the airway, 
to move the air or produce an air current. If the sectional 
area of an airway is a = 50 sq.ft., and the pressure created 
by the ventilating fan is” Dp. =f 1b. per sq.ft., the total pres- 
sure on the air is pa = = 8 X 50 = 400 Ib. 

Unit of Ventilating Peensuse—The pressure exerted on 
1 sq.ft. of the sectional area of an airway, or the pressure 
per square foot on the air is the unit of ventilating pressure, 
often called the unit pressure (p). In speaking of ventilat- 
ing pressure or the “pressure on the air,” either the total or 
unit pressure, it is the excess of pressure in the intake over 
that in the return or the gage pressure that is meant. 

Absolute Pressure—The absolute pressure is the actual 
pressure supported by the air; or the atmospheric pressure 
plus the ga “4 pressure when the ventilating fan is blowing, 
and minus the gage pressure when exhausting. 
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The Half-Time System 


The two documents following are half-time contracts, 
such as have created so much attention in Great Britain 
and in certain towns, notably Cincinnati, in the United 
States. We present them because we feel that they can be 
easily rendered applicable to mining needs. 

The boy of 14 has a taste for labor. He is anxious to 
be regarded as a man. He soon tires of his new work 
and indeed it is, at first, quite exhausting, and he needs 
an occasional release from the hard grind. A day at 
school reinvigorates him. Thus he is better fitted 
physically for his daily work and is week by week grow- 
ing more efficient. The school is frankly vocational. It 
tells him of the dangers of his work, instructs him in it 
and makes him a competent workman. His occupation 
becomes not merely his daily toil, but his life hobby. 

For years people have thought that the training in vo- 
cational schools was to be urged because it helped a man 
to rise and displace his fellows, or because it aided the 
United States to hold its own against Europe. Efficiency, 
however, is best described as the means by which man 
wrests from nature the largest spoil possible. 

If the boy or man can do a larger work because of his 
efficiency he can obtain a better living. The wage earner 
of today earns a larger real wage than the laborer of the 
15th century, because by efficiency and machinery he can 
turn out more in a day than the artisan of that time 
could in all probability produce in two weeks. 

The discontent of the working classes is only to be met 
by giving them a better living. The only way to provide 
that desideratum is to teach them to earn it. When men 
are scientifically expert, are taught to study causes and 
results, the industries of the world will take a rapid 
bound forward. 

Every mine worker will inspect his own working place 
and will take a pride in making his part of the task 
move without friction. Conditions will not arrive at their 
maximum efficiency till every coal cutter and motorman 
can make at least the less important adjustments on his 
machine or locomotive just as every chauffeur is sup- 
posed to be able to take care of the automobile he 
drives. 

If our miners were educated, their pride in their order 
would be increased and the exodus to other trades would 
cease. The other industries have already a start in this 
respect. Nothing retains a body of men at their em- 
ployment so fixedly as a reputation that the trade prac- 
ticed demands intelligence, that it is something more 
than a daily grind. : 

The contracts were presented to us by C. M. McDaniel, 
superintendent of schools at Hammond, Indiana. 


CONTRACT 


Articles of agreement made and entered into by and be- 
tween the School Trustees of the City of Hammond, Lake 
County, Indiana, party of the first part, and.................. 
of the City of Hammond, Lake County, Indiana, party of the 
second part: 
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Wlitnesseth, hat 


Whereas, The Board of School Trustees of the City of 
Hammond, Lake County, Indiana, are desirous that the boys 
and girls of said City may become more efficient industrially, 
and that more of them may be able to remain in school a 
longer period, it is therefore understood and agreed, by and 
between the said School Board of the City of Hammond, Lake 
County, Indiana, party of the first part, and.................. 
of the City of Hammond, Lake County, Indiana, party of the 
second part. 

1. That certain boys and girls of said City, over the age 
of fourteen years and under the age of twenty-one years, are 
to be given opportunity to devote one-half of each school day 
in attendance at school and the remaining portion to be de- 
voted to the services and employment of the said............. 
and that a copy of all contracts with the parents or guardian 
of any such school apprentice shall be approved by _ said 
School Board and signed by the superintendent and become a 
part of this agreement as fully as though it were embodied 
therein. 

The party of the first part agrees: 

1. To submit a course of instruction which shall be offered 
in the school for the approval of the party of the second part, 
and to provide proper facilities and competent instructors for 
the teaching of said course. 

2. Not to demand the attendance of the apprentice during 
the time when he should be in the service of the party of the 
second part. 

3. To employ a competent vocational director who shall 
be familiar with the work of both the shop and school, whose 
duty it shall be to see that the terms of this contract are ful- 
filled. 

The party of the second part agrees: 

1. Not to employ a school apprentice during the time that 
he should be in school. 

2. To submit a course of instruction in the art or trade 
to which the boy or girl is to be apprenticed for the approval 
of the Board of School Trustees, and further agrees to offer 
this instruction to the apprentice. 

3. To allow a representative of the School Trustees en- 
trance to their establishment or factory at appointed times 
when the apprentices are employed, providing such represen- 
tative does not interfere directly or indirectly with the work 
or employees. 

The term of this apprenticeship shall be four years. At 
the end of the apprenticeship each party to this agreement 
shall issue a diploma to the apprentice if the work has been 
satisfactory. 

In Witness Whereof, the said parties have hereunto set 


their hand and seal this........ GS6 Of 2c Secke Dt Gee 
BOG ara eee Sek earner eae ao aera a aia ae Gadaaned 
iG vaavcuckssatecwas ehecetoeeee ae Sais @ Oe a acaier aie 


Superintendent of Schools. 


APPRENTICE CONTRACT 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 


Entered into between theW. B. Conkey Company, of Hammond 


Wane CRO oe oe a ne cee, Se Sune eneaewe we aaacanadicta 
(parent or guardian) of Hammond, Lake County, Indiana. 


This Indenture Witnesseth that.................. Pee cae 
the County of Lake and State of Indiana, has vyluntarily, of 
his own free will and accord, put and bound.................. 
of Hammond, Lake County, Indiana, to learn the art and trade 
OE neeeee tees cee and as apprentice to serve from this date 
for and during and until the full end and term of four years 
next ensuing; during all which time the said apprentice shall 
serve his employers faithfully, honestly and industriously, 
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all lawful commands readily obey, and conduct himself in a 
modest, courteous and accommodating manner toward his em- 
‘ployers and all other persons employed in and about the 
premises and business of his said employers; at all times 
protect and preserve the goods and property of his said em- 
ployers, and not suffer any to be wasted or injured; and that 
the apprentice may acquire an education, he shall attend the 
Hammond Public Schools one-half of each day that school is 
in session, at such time as shall be arranged by the employer 
and the school authorities, and shall employ himseif about the 
premises of his employers during the time five hours per 
day during the full term of his apprenticeship, unless other- 
wise ordered, and the said employers shall use their best en- 
deavors to teach or cause him, the said apprentice, to be 
taught or instructed in the art or trade of. ........cccsess and 
to pay the said apprentice for the first year the sum of ten 
cents per hour; for: the second year of his services, the sum 
of twelve and one-half cents per hour; for the third year of 
his services, the sum of fifteen cents per hour; for the fourth 
year of his services, the sum of seventeen and one-half cents 
per hour. 

Beginning the second year of his apprenticeship the W. B. 
Conkey Company will deposit to the credit of the apprentice 
one dollar ($1.00) each two weeks with the treasurer of the 
W. B. Conkey Company. This money will be deposited as a 
joint account of the apprentice and W. B. Conkey Company. 
At the completion of the apprenticeship the entire sum to the 
credit of the apprentice in the treasury of the W. B. Conkey 
Company plus twenty-five dollars, will be paid him. If for 
any reason the apprenticeship is not completed, this money 
reverts to the W. B. Conkey Company. The apprentice will 
be given a pass-book showing the amount paid in for his ac- 
count, said pass-book to remain in his possession. itis 
understood that this money placed in the bank is not in any 
sense wages or payment for services rendered, but is a volun- 
tary contribution by the employer, to be paid the apprentice 
in consideration of good behavior and the completion of his 
apprenticeship. 

At the end of his apprenticeship, a diploma will be awarded 
to the apprentice by the W. B. Conkey Company, stating that 
he has served the full term of apprenticeship, and giving his 
status as a workman, and he shall at once be put on the pay- 
roll at $15 per week, and should said................ 
employ of the W. B. Conkey Company when he arrives at the 
age of 21 years, he shall at once be put on the pay-roll at 
the regular journeyman’s wages. 

In case the W. B. Conkey Company by reason of destruc- 
tion of, or injury to, their buildings or their machinery by fire, 
explosion, necessity for repairs, disturbance of business by 
strike, or by any calamity or other cause beyond their control, 
shall find it necessary to shut down their plant or suspend 
business in the whole or any part, during such time of sus- 
pension the W. B. Conkey Company shall not be liable for 
wages or damages. 

And should the said apprentice fail in any of the above 
requirements to faithfully perform the duties, trusts and ob- 
of him then the W. B. Conkey Company 


ligations required 
discharge the aforesaid apprentice and 


may, if they see fit, 


this contract at once become null and void. 
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Per 


agree that my son or ward shall serve the W. B. Conkey 


Company upon terms specified above. 
WITNESS my hand and seal this........ O97 OL 5040545 | a 
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Approved by the Trustees of the School, City of Hammond, 
IR x60 as-30-4om day of | a 


Miners’ Summer School 
By H. D. Easton* 

The Kentucky University offers the following oppor- 
tunity to miners, mine foremen, managers and others who 
desire to improve their knowledge of the principles under- 
lying correct methods of mining. 


*Professor of mining, College of Mines and Metallurgy, 


State University, Lexington, Ky. 
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1. COAL MINING 

(a) The different systems. Laying out the workings. 
Methods for thin and tnick and for flat and pitching seams. 
Management of squeezes, etc. (b) Mining and blasting. Va- 
rious explosives. Evils from improper blasting. Dangerous 
and safe methods. “Safety” powders. Machine mining. (c) 
Supporting excavations, including the principles underlying 
timbering; the different methods employed; computing the 
strength of pillars, ete. (d) Ventilation. Methods of ob- 
taining it and of coursing, splitting, and regulating the cur- 
rent. Its measurement; use of anemometer, water gage, etc. 
Study of furnaces and fans. (e) Haulage and drainage. 
(f) Sinking Shafts and Slopes. Safety appliances for shaft 
and slope mines. 

2. MINE GASES AND TESTING 

(a) Nature and origin of each and the indications which 
they furnish of their presence. (b) Testing’for explosive 
and inexplosive gases. Principle of the safety lamp, and 
various types of such lamps: Use of safety lamps, c:c. 

3. EXPLOSIONS AND FIRES 

Their various causes. Relation of coal dust to explosions, 
and management of dust. Relation of blasting to coal-dust 
and other explosions. Demonstration of coal-dust explosions. 
Prevention of explosions. Causes and management of fires. 
4. SURVEYING AND MAP DRAWING ; 

Use of compass (or of transit, as the case may be); put- 
ting up sights, marking off rooms at various angles, grading 
track (use of level), laying out curves, ete. Drawing the 
mine map. Men may devote all of the course to surveying 
if they so desire. 

5. USE OF MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 

Different types of apparatus. Practice in use of the 
Draeger oxygen helmet, and of the “Pulmotor” reviving ap- 
paratus. 

The equipment used in demonstrating includes: A mine 
fan (running either exhaust or forcing), a working model of 
a Sirocco fan, anemometers, water gage, safety lamps of va- 
rious types, electric and acetylene lamps, gas-chamber for 
testing with safety lamps, gas-testing machine, Smith ap- 
pliance for gas-testing in mines, apparatus for showing char- 
acteristics of gases and effect of red-hot coal-dust on car- 
bon dioxide, coal-dust explosion box, spray nozzles, samples 
of various explosives, mine telephones, pneumatic mine 
signal, safety, shaft-hoist, Cameron pump (dissected), Harri- 
son coal puncher, coal and rock drills (Nixon ratchet, pneu- 
matic hammer etc.), various makes of pit-car wheels, wire- 
rope and electric transmission-wire bonds, mine trolley hang- 
ers, steel entry sets, 6-ton electric locomotive, surveying in- 
struments, ete. 


The session begins May 19, 1913, and ends on July 12. 
By coming May 14, students can attend the meeting of the 
Kentucky Mining Institute, which opens on that date. 
The Board of Examiners of the state mine inspector’s of- 
fice has always held an examination at the close of the 
practical miner’s course, thus avoiding the extra trip to 
Lexington for this purpose. Fee, $10. Room and board, 
$2.50 to $3.50 per week. 


6,8 
ve 


Garden Awards 


The Taylor Coal Co., of Kentucky, offers the following 
cash prizes to its tenant employees for the best garden 
and yard cultivated during the season of 1913. The in- 
formation is furnished us by C. F. Fraser, the mine man- 


ager. The mines are situated at Beaver Dam, Ohio 
County, Ky. 

Inspection will be made June 18 and 19 by Messrs. C. M. 
Barnett, Hartford, Rev. A. B. Gardner, Beaver Dam, and a 
representative of “Coal Age.” The inspectors will take into 
consideration neatness, kind and quality of crops raised and 
the natural advantages and disadvantages of the location. 
All tenants will be entitled to compete for prizes regardless 
of the amount of ground under cultivation or the kind or 
style of the houses. No salaried employee will be eligible to 
compete for any prize. 


In gold 
For the best garden cultivated by white tenant...... 310.00 
For the second best cultivated by white tenant...... 5.00 
For the best garden cultivated by colored tenant.... 10.00 
For the second best cultivated by colored tenant..... 5.00 
For the best yard cultivated by white tenant. ....... 7.50 
For the second best cultivated by white tenant...... 2.50 
For the best yard cultivated by colored tenant..... 7.50 
For the second best cultivated by colored tenant.... 2.50 
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COAL AND COKE NEWS 


PT MMM 


Washington, D.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered a de- 
cision in the case of the New Kentucky Coal Co. vs. the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. Co., in which it holds that through rates 
on coke were applicable to shipments to Chicago and that 
when reconsignment occurred at Chicago there was no author- 
ity for demanding such reconsignment on the basis of the 
through rate. In dealing with this question the Commission 
says in part: 

Complainant’s contention is that under the rule quoted 
from the Louisville & Nashville Co.’s tariff, that company 
must be considered as having joined in the reconsignment 
rules and regulations published by the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville and Big Four roads, and that by such rules and 
regulations reconsignment of carload shipments of coke at 
Chicago is authorized on basis of the through rates from 
points of origin to points of final destination. : 

The Louisville & Nashville Co. contends that reconsign- 
ment of coke is authorized by it only under the three condi- 
tions named in the circular of instructions referred to. It de- 
nies that it was the purpose of the rule in question to join in 
any reconsignment privilege granted by terminal lines. One 
of its traffic officials testified at the hearing, as to the purpose 
of the rule, as follows: . 

It was put in there simply for the purpose of notifying 
the shippers under our joint tariff that there might be priv- 
ileges granted by some parties to those rates, and which, if 
they were interested, they could look them up and enjoy 
them if they were entitled to them. That is the only reason 
that note was ever put in that tariff. 

Question. That was put in there, as I understand, for the 
purpose of enabling the shippers to obtain the benefit of any 
reconsigning arrangements or any other arrangement, ter- 
minal or otherwise, that the lines other than the L. & N,, 
parties to that tariff, were willing to grant? 

Answer. Yes, sir. It was simply to give them the priv- 
ilege, the benefit of any privilege that any individual line 
was willing to grant. 

The circular of the Louisville & Nashville referred to re- 
lates primarily to reconsignment of shipments on the lines 
of the Louisville & Nashville, and does not, in terms or by 
necessary implication, prohibit reconsignment by connecting 
lines on the basis of through rates. when such rates are in 
effect. The rules and regulations of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Co. authorize one reconsignment, without charge, 
on basis of the through rate, where the identity of the freight 
is preserved, the point of reconsignment is in direct line to 
uitimate destination, and the lines over which the shipment 
moves are parties to the rate. These conditions were met in 
this case. 

The rules and regulations of the Big Four, while provid- 
ing for reconsignment of carload shipments of coke, further 
provide that as to shipments received from connecting lines 
reconsignment which involves change of destination will not 
be made without authority of the road from which the ship- 
ment is received, and they contain no provision for the appli- 
eation of through rates in the event of reconsignment. 

Recurring to the Louisville & Nashville Co.’s tariff, we do 
not find that it contains any authority to connecting lines for 
reconsignment on a through-rate basis. The rule referred to 
does not in itself authorize reconsignment at all. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Scranton—An investigation conducted by the members of 
the bureau of mine inspection of Scranton has disclosed the 
fact that the settling on Pittston A-~venue near River Street 
some weeks ago was not caused by a mine cave, but by the 
faulty back-filling of a sewer. The commissioners secured 
entrance to the abandoned workings of the Lackawanna 
Coal & Iron Co., which have not been in operation for at 
least fifty years, and found conditions even better than they 
thought they had any right to look for. 


Secranton—The Scranton Coal Co. has dynamited the over- 
flow dam near Keyser Valley in order to prevent a further 
flood of their workings. The water was rushing into the 
mine at such a high rate that it gained 9 ft. on the pump in 
one night. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Stanton Colliery, of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., has been tied up for over a week on 
account of the great inflow of surface water during the re- 
cent heavy storms, there being several feet of water in 
the shaft. 


Hazleton—In obedience to the request of the Upper Le- 
high Coal Co., the residents of No. 3, Upper Lehigh, have 
moved to another section of the town. It is the intention of 
the coal company to strip the land in the deserted section 
of the settlement. 
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Mahanoy City—Demanding an increase of wages, seventy- 
five breaker boys employed at Maple Hill Colliery, the larg- 
est Reading operation in the Mahanoy City region, are on 
strike. 


Bituminous 


Du Bois—Powder exploded in the miners’ changeroom, a 
part of the supply house at the Cascade Coal & Coke Co.’s 
shaft in Sykesville. The building was destroyed, and two 
miners out of a number’ in the changeroom were badly 
burned. The shed was worth only $300 or $400 and its loss 
by explosion and fire serves solely to emphasize the import- 
ance of taking care of the miners’ explosives on leaving the 
mine. 

The men employed at the Eriton shaft of the Northwest- 
ern Mining & Exchange Co., returned to work Monday, Apr. 
7, when the repairs were declared complete. They had been 
The Union regarded the enforced 
idleness as a virtual lock-out and distributed nearly a 
thousand dollars among the needy. 


Indiana—Options for 1700 acres of coal between Vinton- 


-dale and Strongstown have been taken this week by Charles 


E. Altemus of Morrellville, Penn. The options are said to 
have been contracted at $115 an acre. 

The mutual rectification of the boundaries of the Roch- 
ester and Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. and of the New York 
Central interests continues. The exchange will increase the 
mining facilities of all concerned. 

Much activity continues near Heilwood, Indiana County, 
Penn., where the Greenwich Coal & Coke Co. and the Penn- 
Mary Coal Co. are competing for options. 


Harrisburg—The McDermott bill, to prohibit the use of 
electricity in gaseous coal mines, is being strenuously opposed 
by the operators. Representatives of the latter contend that 
if electricity were prohibited, it would prevent them from en- 
tering into competition with mines in states which permit 
its use and would also force great expense for equipment of 
mines. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Moundsville—The Fort Pitt mine tipple for river shipping 
has been swept away by the recent flood. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga—The Continental Coal Corporation recently 
set aside Apr. 5, which fell upon Saturday, for clean-up day 
in their camps. On that date, in accordance with circulars 
which had previously been issued, people were urged to 
gather up their trash and refuse and otherwise put the vil- 
lages in a sanitary condition. The company furnished 
wagons to haul away the litter and plenty of lime for use in 
bad places. This move is expected to have a pronounced ef- 
fect in preventing sickness in the camps during the warm 
weather. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville—The Harlan Coal Mining Co. was one of the 
operating companies of the southeastern Kentucky field 
which suffered some inconvenience on account of the high 
water, having lost three piers from under its conveyor 
structure. This company is considering a number of proposi- 
tions with reference to leasing parts of its large acreage in 
the Harlan field, but nothing definite has been announced as 
yet. 

The flood in the Ohie and Mississippi rivers has been 
turned to good advantage by the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal & Coke Co. The company has shipped out 
of Pittsburgh several large tows bound for Louisville and 
the South. The Louisville offices of the company have re- 
ceived advices to the effect that the Sam Brown cleared from 
Pittsburgh with fourteen coal boats and six brages of coal 
destined for the Louisville market. Likewise, the steamer 
“Helen White,” of the United Coal Co. has left with seven- 
teen barges, bearing 218,000 bushels, and the Jim Wood and 
J. A. Donaldson are expected to leave with tows totaling 
forty-five barges. The Diamond Coal Co.’s steamer ‘“Moni- 
tor” has started with seventeen barges, containing 300,- 
000 bushels of coal for Madison, Ind., and Louisville. 
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OHIO | 

= 

Columbus—A coal famine in many of the cities and = 

= 

towns of Ohio is threatened because of the inability of rail- F O R E I G N N E W Ss E 

roads to move coal cargoes. This condition prevails especially g 
in the northern part of the state where the railroad con- 

coal mining districts have been broken. Bridgeburg, Ont.—A dangerous blaze which caused ihe 


nections with the 
It will be some time before normal transportation conditions 
prevail. , 

Nothing has yet been done toward a settlement of the 
strike which has been in progress since January at the 
Glouster mine of the Hisylvania Coal Co. which has offices in 
Columbus. The strike was in the nature of a lockout. The 
managers of the mine wanted the men to protect their own 
lives to a larger degree and they refused. 

The Sunday Creek Co. which has headquarters in Co- 
lumbus has sustained some damage to a bridge connection 
with one of its mines in the Hocking Valley owing to the 
flood. The New Pittsburgh Coal Co. sustained the loss of a 
trestle which will put one of its mines out of commission for 
several weeks. The New York Coal Co. also suffered some 
damage at its mines in the Hocking Valley. 

Martins Ferry—The Gaylord mines Nos. 1 and 2 have re- 
sumed work in full, together with the Red Bird, Yorkville 
and Y. & O. mines. Every important mine in this immediate 
vicinity is now in operation. 

ILLINOIS 


Springfield—A raging fire which has broken out the bot- 
tom of the Capital coal mine has consumed property to the 
extent of $1000, despite the efforts of the company’s men to 
check its progress; 330 men are thrown out of employment as 
a result of the blaze. 

Harrisburg—On Apr. 5 practically all of the coal mines in 
the vicinity of Harrisburg had been closed down, and em- 
ployees were working day and night in an effort to prevent 
water from getting into the _ shafts. The back water 
from the Ohio had covered the entire country surrounding 
Harrisburg, and levees several feet high had been built up 
around the air shafts and main shafts of practically every 
mine in this field. Even with this precaution there threat- 
ened to be a tremendous loss by the washing away of mining 
property, such as timbers, wash houses, etc. 

Marion—The cyclone that recently swept over Southern 
Illinois caused a loss of $3000 at the Illinois Hocking Washed 
Coal Co.’s mine. The smoke stacks were blown away and 
the roofs of all the buildings were torn off. The property 
of the Chicago Big Muddy Coal & Coke Co. suffered a loss of 
about $8000. The engine room was completely destroyed, the 
boilers dislodged, stacks blown down and the tipple stripped 
of everything but the heaviest timbers. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis—The largest piece of coal ever taken from a 
mine in Madison County was hoisted by the Home Trade 
Coal Co. recently. The piece is 3 ft. square, and weighs 1050 
lb. Several months ago a piece weighing several tous was 
mined, but on account of its size could not be brought to the 
surface. The coal will be placed on exhibition at Edwards- 
ville. 

ARKANSAS 


Hartford—Miners working at No. 7 Central mine, better 
known as the Hoffman mine, have received orders to clean 
up and put their tools away. It is reported that the com- 
pany intends installing electric mining machines. Another 
report is also current that the company intends shutting 
down mines Nos. 2 and 5. If such is the case, over 500 men 
will be thrown out of employment temporarily. 

COLORADO 

Fort Lupton—Another strike in the coal fields of north- 
ern Colorado has been ordered, involving over 1900 miners 
in the employ of the American Fuel Co. The miners claim 
the company owes them back pay aggregating $20,000. This 
they have not received. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Pierre—A new find of lignite coal is reported near Isabel. 
The seam is said to be 12 ft. in thickness, and is especially 
desirable, as it is covered with only 16 ft. of earth, allow- 
ing for stripping operations. Mining by tunneling is not 
practicable on account of the lack of stone or other sub- 
stantial covering for a roof. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hebron—There will be $17,500 donated for the maintenance 
and permanent improvements at the Hebron Lignite Coal Ex- 
perimental Station, at the University of North Dakota, ac- 
cording to E. J. 


Babcock, Dean of the School of Mines. 


destruction of hundreds of tons of coal broke sut Mar. 26 cn 
the big Grand Trunk coal chute at this place. The western 
end of the chute was completely destroyed. The loss is 
placed at- $2500. 

Mauleon, France—Four men were killed and seven others 
injured by an explosion in a mine at Osser, Mar. 29. 





PERSONALS 











Edward V. d’Invilliers announces the removal of his gen- 
eral engineering offices to No. 51 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penn., opposite Independence Square. 

Wm. B. Neal, who has been in charge of the New Orleans 
office of Bonnyman-Norman Coal & Iron Co., has resigned that 
position to become connected with the sales department of the 
Central Foundry Co., located at Holt, Ala. His successor has 
not been announced. 

Edward Lynch, of Wilkes-Barre, formerly employed on 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines Rescue Car, giving instruction 
in first aid, has accepted a position on the G. B. Markle en- 
gineering corps at Jeddo, Penn. The appropriation for this 
car has run out, and Mr. Jessup, general manager for the 
Markle Co., secured Mr. Lynch to take charge of the first aid 
and rescue work of the company. 





OBITUARY 








Wm. Harding, 83 years old, for many years manager of 
the Consolidated Coal Co.’s properties, and one of the best 
known coal operators in the southern Illinois field, dicd 
recently at his home at 539 North 13th St., East St. Louis, 
Ill. Death was due to pneumonia. 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
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Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—A. F. Wolf has bought out the in- 
terests of the Central Coal Co. of Scranton in a property 
of 97 acres of coal land in Plains Township near Hudson. 
His intention is to erect a modern breaker. 


Moundsville, W. Va.—The tipple at the Glendale mine of 
the Hichman Coal Co. is being torn down by the Riggs Bros., 
contractors. The work of building a new tipple has already 
been started and will be rushed to completion. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—It is understood that the coal terri- 
tory in the southern part of Belmont County is soon to be 
tapped by an 80-ft. shaft and Pittsburgh coal will be mined. 
About $100,000 will be required to install the necessary equip- 
ment. 

Connellsville, Penn.— Work on the coke plant along the 
Youngwood branch of the Southwest R.R., is progressing 
rapidly. 

The shaft of the United Coal & Coke Co. has been sunk to 
a depth of 100 ft. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Extensive improvements are under way 
at the Johnston coal mine at West Wheeling. Sixteen new 
entries will be driven in the mine in the near future and a 
new 8-ton motor has been purchased from the Goodwin Manu- 
facturing Co., of Chicago. 

Sturgis, Ky.—The contractors who are working on the 
branch line being constructed by the West Kentucky Coal 
Co. to its new shaft, No. 9, have about completed the heaviest 
part of the work, which was the trestle over Cypress Creek, 
and the remainder of the work is not expected to take long. 

Wichita, Kan.—The Kansas Gas & Electric Co. is rushing 
to completion a $50,000 traveling grab bucket crane, which 
will unload coal from the cars. A contract has been let to 
the Dieter & Wenzel Construction Co., to extend their dock 
on the river 100 ft. eastward. It is expected that the crane 
will be completed by Aug. 1. 

Susquehanna, Penn.—Scranton capitalists are making good 
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headway in sinking a shaft on the George Young farm at 
Port Crane, near Binghamton, N. Y. All the driliing ma- 
chinery has been set up and the shaft is down twenty 
feet, work is under the supervision of Engineer Yates, of 
Scranton. 

Hillsboro, t1il.—It is rumored that work may resume at the 
local mine of the Clover Leaf Coal Mining Co., in the near 
future. The new airshaft has now been sunk to a depth of 
450 ft. and the work of finishing is only a matter of a few 
weeks. When these improvements are completed it is ex- 
pected that work will be resumed. 

Carbondaie, Penn.—The Salem Hill Coal Co.’s_ property 
here has been sold to the New England Coal Co., owned by 
Scranton capitalists. The coal land of the company is located 
above Wayne street, and the assessed valuation of the 
breaker and coal lands is in the neighborhood of $30,000. 
It is the intention of the new company to drive a slope. 

Moundsville, W. Va.—The old machinery in the Big Run 
coal mine, in Ohio, has been replaced with modern electrical 
equipment. The work to date has cost in the neighborhood 
of $175,000 and it is expected that before the improvements 
have been completed the total cost will reach $400,000. 
Plans for a modern steel tipple are now being drawn up. The 
Rail & River Coal Co., owner of the mine, plans to double the 
output. 

Uniontown, Penn.—Improvements which will cost in the 
neighborhood of $40,000 will soon be made in the three mines 
of the Evans Coal & Coke Co., formerly the Superba Coal Co., 
at Evans Station. It is understood that plans have already 
been made and the contracts have been awarded. These im- 
provements will consist of the construction of a 60-oven coke 
plant and also of a new tipple. It is also the intention of the 
company to install a big coke crusher. When the three plants 
are in full operation, about 800 tons of coal will be produced 
daily. 





NEW INCORPORATIONS 








Como, Texas—E. G. King, of McKinney, has purchased the 
stock of the Como Coal Co., incorporated for $40,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Alabama Co.; capital stock, $6,919.- 
000; to succeed the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Cov. 

Chicago, 111—The Villija Co.; capital stock, $10,000; coal, 
wood, ice, etc. Incorporators: M. M. Dudas, L. J. Petrulis and 
P. M. Dudas. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Rhea-Stone Coal Co., Shelby County; 
amendment changing the name of the corporation to “John 
White & Son Coal Co.” 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—The E. W. Williams Supply Co.;. capital 
stock, $10,000; to deal in coal. The directors are E. W. Wil- 
liams, E. M. Williams and C. S. Tumbleson. 

St. John, N. B.—The New Brunswick Coal, Iron & Clay Co.; 
capital stock, $298,000; to develop the province in Queens 





County. H. W. Woods is president. 
Chicago, Ull.—The Citizens Coal & Supply Co.; capital 
stock, $100,000; fuel, ice, building material. Incorporators: 


Ward Zyfarth, F. W. Koenecke, E. E. Zyfarth. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—A charter has been granted to the 
Omego Oil Gas, Mineral & Coal Co.; capital stock, $15,000. In- 
corporators: A. C. Ahorn, and others of Omega. 

Barboursville, Ky.—Barboursville Blue Gem Coal Co., Bar- 
boursville; has been formed with a capital of $200. Incor- 
porators, A. D. Smity, G. W. Tye and Myrtle Tye. 

New York, N. Y.-—The R. J. Buchhoiz Coal Co., Inc.; coal 
and other fuel; capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: Richard 
J. Buchholz, Charles E. Buchholz, John V. Koch, Jr. 

De Queen, Ark.—A charter has been granted to the Mex- 
ico Mining & Development Co. of De Queen; capital, $50,000; 
incorporators, C. Mendosa, P. Aleman and J. O. Johnson; to 
mine cecal. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The American Coal and Ice Co. has been 
incorporated here, with a capital stock of $5000. The 
incorporators are W. C. Vogel, A. J. Schmandt, Clara E. Vogel 
and Edna M. Schmandat. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.—The Cub Fork Coal Co.; capital stock, 
$25,000; to develop coal land and oil and timber lands. In- 
corporators: W. E. Deegans, J. B. Hoffmier, John Faulkner, 
Wm. Brown and E. C. James. 

Wilberton, Okla.—The Gaines Creek Coal and Mining Co. 
has been organized with a capital stock of $10,000. Incor- 
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William J. Hammers, Adamson; David R. Bridges, 
Wilburton; Martin L. Murdock, Wilburton. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Haddaway-Curd Coal Co. has been in- 


porators: 


corporated here, to do a wholesale coal business, with a 
capital stock of $6000. The incorporators, all of Webster 
Groves, Mo., are J. H. Curd, W. S. and W. J. Haddaway. 


Seng, W. Va.—Opperman Coal Co.; to develop coal and 
timber lands in McDowell County; capital stock, $50,000. In- 
corporators: J. H. Opperman, of Cambridge, Ohio; Thomas E. 
Richards, C. Riggs, A. C. Orcutt and S. G. Campbell, of Seng, 
W. Va. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—A charter has been granted to the West- 
ern Plaster Company of Phoenix; capital, $100,000; incorpora- 
tors, Henry Mitchell, G. M. Satterfield and Grant Monical, 
all of Phoenix; among the objects are to deal in and operate 
coal lands and mines. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—A charter has been granted to the Papago 
Placer Mining Co. of Phoenix; capital, $500,000; incorporators, 
Ned Creighton, Roy N. Davidson and H. V. Young, all of 
Phoenix; company to deal in and operate coal lands and 
coal mines, and other minerals. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Falliston, Ala.—The Eureka Coal Co. will have its new 
mine in operation by May 15, and will produce the high-grade 
domestic coal for which the Cahaba field is noted. 

Waynesburg, Penn.—James L. Rush, has become the owner 
of 260 acres of coal located in Center Township. The prop- 
erty was purchased from George G. Gaus, of Uniontown. 
for $39,000. 

Klondike, Tenn.—J. M. Robinette announces that he will 
develop 200 acres of coal property which he owns in that vi- 
cinity. The extent of the operation is not at present definitely 
determined upon. 

Coshocton, Ohio—Joseph Norman of Keene, who _ dis- 
covered a deep seam of coal on his farm near that village 
about a week ago, has stated that he expects to start de- 
velopments about June 1. 

Lineoln, Ill.—-The Chicago & Alton Ry. is now concentrat- 
ing a large number of coal cars in the field in the southern 
part of the state, and operators there are planning to run 
their plants on full time. 

Indiana, Penn.—Dr. Charles E. Altemus, of Morrellville, 
has taken options on 1700 acres of coal land between Vinton- 
dale and Strongstown, this county, this being about the only 
idle tract left in the country. 

Owosso, Mich.—The New Haven Coal Co. has sold 196 acres 
of coal property in the New Haven Township to Wm. McAvoy, 
and it is expected that local capital will make another at- 
tempt to operate the mine successfully. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville agency of the Continental 
Coal Corporation has contracted with the Louisville Water 
Co. for a year’s coal supply for the operation of its river 
pumping station. About 5000 tons are required. 

Morganfield, Ky.—The Drury Coal Co. has sold its mine 
and 1800 acres of coal rights at Waverly, Ky., which for a 
time have been operated by A. Maben Hobson, of Birmingham, 
Ala., to the Hobson Coal Co., of Birmingham, Ala. 

Mahanoy City, Penn.—Twenty collieries are idle in this 
region, owing to the rapidly rising water in the mines. In 
some instances pumps are runing under water. Preparations 
have been made to hoist the mules at a moment’s notice. 

Knightstown, Ind.—During the recent cyclone that cut 
through the southern part of Indiana, fourteen barges, con- 
taining seven thousand tons of coal were sunk at the coal 
landing here; also a pumping boat. The total loss is over 
$25,000. 


Huntington, Penn.—A large vein of coal was discovered at 
Rocky Ridge, in the new drift of the Possum Hollow Coal 
& Coke Co. The vein is 6 ft. 6 in. of pure coal. Mr. Jacobs, 
general manager, is at the mines and no doubt will make 
many improvements. 








Hazleton, Penn.—Preparations are now being made for the 
reopening of the Silver Brook mines which were abandoned 
several years ago. Bids have been prepared for the coal roy- 
alties and these will shortly be opened. A large amount of 
coal remains to be taken from the mine. 

Meeker, Colo.—Charles Gates has purchased the big David 
Morgan place north of here, comprising 8000 acres, the con- 
sideration being $160,000. Land is located in the anthracite 
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section and was purchased for the coal it contains. It will be 
mined extensively during the coming summer. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—An experimental station in charge of 
the department of the University of North Dakota has worked 
out a process which makes it possible for railway engines to 
use lignite coal. The Chicago & Northwestern and Burling- 
ton railways are now making practical tests upon 40 loco- 
motives in actual service. 

Sebree, Ky.—The Sebree Mining & Development Co. has 
sold the mine at Sebree, with 1050 acres of coal rights, to 
Messrs. J. W. Miller and J. D. Smith, of Birmingham, Ala., 
who will organize a new company to operate the property. 
The mine is now producing about 300 tons per day and is 
located on the Louisville & Nashville Ry. 

Cumberland, Md.—The Empire Coal Co. of Allegheny 
County has leased to Geo. C. Pattison and Louis B. Brydon, of 
Bloomington, the right to mine coal on Military lots Nos. 
5 and 6, included in lot No. 1 and No. 2, of Stone Ridge, for a 
term of ten years from May 1, 1913. The lessees are to pay 
a royalty of 7c. per ton. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The coal rates from Indiana mines to 
Indianapolis are to be advanced 5c. a ton, effective April 14, 
on the Illinois Central, Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
and the Evansville & Terre Haute. The present rate is 50c. 
a ton. The Vandalia and the Big. Four have not notified the 
railroad commission that they will follow the advance. 


Morgantown, W. Va.—Cleveland capitalists have pur- 
chased the holdings of the Kingwood Coal and Coke Co. on 
the West Virginia Northern and the Morgantown and King- 
wood Railroads near Kingwood. The Kingwood company 
owned 1100 acres there but never installed a plant. The pur- 
chasing company will develop the tract at once. Price, $60,- 
000. 

Brownsville, Penn.—The Isabella Connellsville Coal & 
Coke Co. is about to erect another coke plant in this vicinity. 
The proposed site of the new plant is on the Rush Run 
branch of the Monongahela R.R. The Isabella Co. refuses to 
discuss the probability of a new plant, but certain activities 
in this region by that corporation imply the erection of this 
plant in the near future. 

Connellsville, Penn.—The Titlow Waste Heat Power Co. 
proposes to utilize the waste heat of the process of coking in 
the ordinary beehive or rectangular ovens, in making steam 
and thus developing power for the manufacture of electricity. 
The plans are covered by patents just issued, after a four- 
years’ struggle, and contemplate the installation of boiler 
units over the trunnel head of the oven. 

Spottsville, Ky.—The mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., in 
the Henderson district, has been flooded rendering operations 
impossible. Eighty men are employed in the mine, but warn- 
ing of the rise was received in time to enable all to make 
their escape before the water reached the shaft. It is stated 
by Manager Blair that it wi.l be not less than four months 
before the mine can be pumped out and operations resumed. 


Washington, D. C.—The Democratic tariff bill presented 
by Chairman Underwood of the Ways & Means Committee to 
the House on Monday, Apr. 7, places coal on the free list. 
This includes the following grades and materials. Coal, an- 
thracite, bituminous, culm, slack, and shale; coke; compo- 
sitions used for fuel in which coal or coal dust is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, whether in briquettes or other 
form. 

Waynesburg, Penn.—Two coal deals aggregating more 
than $1,000,000, and involving lands in this vicinity were 
closed Mar. 31. The Baily Block, comprising 1500 acres near 
Carmichaels, has been sold to Pittsburgh operators for $900,- 
000. It is reported that the buyers will open up the coal at 
an early date. Fifteen hundred acres of coal land in Jack- 
son Township, known as the Nettle Hill Bluff, have been sold 
to eastern capitalists for $100 an acre. 

Birmingham, Ala.—During the week Judge Grubb, sitting 
in the Federal Court at Birmingham, signed a decree, ratify- 
ing the sale of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Co. 
to the protective committee, composed mostly of Balti- 
This committee prepared the reorganization plan 








moreans. 
of the company. A new company, known as “The Alabama 
Co.,” has been incorporated under the laws of Delaware, 


which concern will take over the property of the old con- 
cern. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Lilly Coal & Coke Co., and the 
Reliance Coke Co. have entered the West Brownsville field. 
The former company has about 600 acres of coal under de- 
velopment and its mine and plant are near completion. It is 
understood that no coke will be made at present. The Re- 


liance Co. will manufacture coke and has already started 
work on the development of 600 acres. 


The company is now 
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erecting 230 ovens. Approximately 175,000 tons of coke will 
be produced annually. 

Boonville, Ind.—An important deal in the southern Indiana 
field has been consummaied in the purchase by William T. 
Blair of 400 acres of coal land for $40,000. The purchaser of 
the property is reported to represent Indianapolis and Chicago 
interests. He had options on more than $200,000 worth of 
coal land in the Boonville district, and the land purchased 
represents the cream of the lot. It is announced that the 
coal will be removed by surface mining, which is a new 
method in that section. 

Spokane, Wash.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the International Coal & Coke Co. was held in Spokane 
last week and the following officers were elected: A. C. Flum- 
merfelt, Victoria, B. C., president; Hugh Davidson, Vancouver, 
B. C., first vice-president; D. H. Kiser, of Spokane, second 
vice-president; John Keegan, of Coleman, Alberta, treasurer; 
W. G. Grave, of Spokane, secretary; R. W. Riddle, of Coleman, 
Alberta, managing director. The directors elected are A. C. 
Flummerfelt, Hugh Davidson, F. H. Graves, D. H. Kiser and 
W. G. Graves. 

Tamaqua, Penn.—Silver Brook is to be reopened. This 
operation, near McAdoo has an immense body of coal in it 
which was barely touched by J. S. Wentz & Co. who worked it 
about 25 years ago. Reading, Lehigh Valley, Jersey Central 
and others have an interest in the operation. Bids have 
been prepared for the coal royalties that will be paid and 
will be opened in a few days. Baird Snyder, of Pottsville, 
formerly general manager, of the L. C. & N. Co. at Lansford, 
who is opening a mine on Locust Mountain, near Shenandoah 
is said to be after the place also. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Snead & Meguire Coal Co. is one of 
the two conceris which will divide the state penintentiary 
contract, amounting to about 13,000 tons a year. The other 
contractor is the Gem Coal Co., operating in the Kanawha 
field along the Big Sandy. This is the first time for six years 
that rail coal has figured in the penintentiary contract, the 
installation of a switch into the institution having made this 
possible. Heretofore the favorable location of Frankfort on 
the Kentucky river rendered conditions particulariy favorable 
to those having river coal, and practically excluded rail op- 
erators and selling agencies. f 

Greenville, Ky.—It is reported that a lease of 3000 acres is 
being reopened for operation by George Krouth and others, 
of Louisvilie, who own 2150 acres of the property on which 
the lease applies. Work was started on this tract 3 years 
ago by the Louisville interests. Coal was originally found 
on the property at a depth of 135 ft. This seam has recently 
been entered, and found to be of No. 9 grade, 5 ft. 10 in. 
thick, with a solid slate roof. Analysis shows the product 
to be of good quality, and the owners are making prepara- 
tions to get the coal out in quantities. Machinery will be in- 
stalled at once for this purpose. 

Lexington, Ky.—The stockholders of the Northern Coal & 
Coke Co., recently met to consummate the sale of that com- 
pany’s properties to the Elkhorn Coal & Fuel Co. Among 
the other operating coal companies whose properties are like- 
wise to be taken over by the Elkhorn company are the Black- 
stone Coal Co., the Cokeland Coal Co., the Howard Coal Co. 
and part of the holdings of the Beaver Creek Co. ‘ 

The Elkhorn company, which is generally understood to 
be the operating agency of the recently organized Mineral 
Development Co., is making active preparations for the be- 
ginning of development work on its new holdings, both in 
coal and timber, especially in the Boone’s Fork and Millstone 
Creek sections in Letcher County. 








Mine Rescue Apparatus 


S. F. Hayward & Co., 39 Park Place, New York City, an- 
nounce that they are now the exclusive American agents for 
the complete line of Westfalia Mine Rescue Apparatus and 
Oxygen Reviving Apparatus, formerly sold by the West- 
falia Engineering Co. of 42 Broadway, New York. 

They have a department devoted exclusively to the per- 
fection and manufacture of respirating devices for all the 
various conditions of service. 

The Westfalia apparatus possesses the advantages of be- 
ing easily adaptable for either mouth breathing or helmet 
connection, is entirely without valves to impede the circula- 
tion and possibly clog with saliva, and has a perfect cooling 
system, the metal regenerator dissipating the heat without 
coming in contact with the body of the wearer. 

The circulation in the apparatus is not dependent on the 
wearer’s lungs but is actuated and maintained by an injector, 
thus avoiding additional strain and fatigue on the wearer and 
insuring a good supply of oxygenated air throughout the 
whole period of working. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


An unexpected cold spell has created a temporary snap 
to the market, which is not, however, showing the activity 
that ordinarily follows the announcement of the spring dis- 
counts. However, mining is being carried on at the full-rated 
capacity, and there are sufficient orders now on hand or in 
sight to eliminate any necessity for curtailing production 
through the current month at least. In spite of the gener- 
ally soft market, a shortage of broken and egg is develop- 
ing in some sections, due probably to the fact that the com- 
panies are putting the large sizes back through the break- 
ers to provide for the increased demand cn stove and chest- 
nut.. Operations in the mining regions were affected to some 
extent the early part of last week by the flood, but conditions 
were restored to normal before the end of the week. Pros- 
pects are for a rather inactive market during the summer. 

It is becoming obvious that the stiffest kind of curtail- 
ment will be necessary to maintain bituminous prices in the 
East, as some companies are entirely without contracts and 
there is no further apprehension being felt over the West 
Virginia labor situation. Occasional cargoes of consignment 
coal are being forced on the buyer, and quiet discounts are 
being made on many of the standard grades at a number 
of points, all of which are rather bad signs. It is generally 
conceded that the market has been maintained for over a2 
month in the face of a production exceeding the consumption, 
and the pressure is beginning to tell. 

There is a most optimistic feeling in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict over the season’s prospects in the Lake trade. Reports 
from the upper lake ports are uniformly to the effect that 
stocks are low, and since the prices realized on the Lake 
business have been materially higher, in keeping with the 
general advance in the market, the producers feel they are 
on the eve of a record-breaking year in this branch. Most 
of the steam contracts in the Pittsburgh district have been 
closed at prices which are said to represent a material ad- 
vance over last year; production for the current week was 
scheduled to be at full capacity. As noted in the last week’s 
review, the greatest loss to the Ohio trade will be in decrease 
of tonnage. The industry is slowly recovering from the 
flood, but it will be several weeks yet before normal trans- 
portation conditions are _ restored. Railroad consumption 
has been reduced to a minimum, and many factories are out 
of commission and will probably remain so for a number of 
weeks in some instances. 

There has been a general shading of prices on steam busi- 
ness'in the Southern market, due to a shortage of domestic 
orders for nut, but such a condition is customary at this 
period of the year. Transportation in the mining regions of 
the Middle West appears to be at a complete standstill, but 
as a like condition prevails in industrial circles, the situa- 
tion about balances itself. Small shipments are being made 
by roundabout ways, and the railroads are rapidly restoring 
their tracks, and expect to be in a position to handle most 
of the traffic by the end of the current week. Arrivals at 
Chicago are below normal, and prices are showing a ten- 
dency to advance as the stocks are depleted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Bituminous—In the absence of any strike news from the 
New River district the market is decidedly dull, with only a 
listless interest on the part of buyers; $2.85 f.o.b. Hampton 
Roads is apparently being maintained, especially since Apr. 
1, although there are sceptics to be found. Some of the 
agencies are practically without contracts and either there 
must be the stiffest kind of curtailment, or, lower prices. At 
Providence and Boston there are occasional “market cargoes” 
being forced on buyers which is a bad sign. It is even a 
worse expedient than in former years, for a greatly increased 
proportion of tidewater coal for inland delivery is now 
handled by concerns that operate their own forwarding 
plants and are in close business connection with agencies 
which depend upon them for outlet. There is not so much 
opening, therefore, for coal that is shipped outside these 
arrangements. 

There is nothing new to report on the situation here with 
regard to coals from the Pennsylvania and Georges Creek 
districts. There are quiet discounts here and there to buy. 
ers who will take on coal now and this applies to practically 


all the standard grades. The price of $2.95, f.0.b. Baltimore, 
for Georges Creek is the talk of the trade. All-rail there 
is little doing and manifestly some of the operating interests 
are worrying over keeping their mines supplied with orders. 

Anthracite—In the face of what is generally regarded as 
a “soft” market there appears in certain quarters a shortage 
of broken and egg. This is due to the companies putting the 
large sizes back through the breaker on account of the in- 
creased demand for stove and chestnut. As a consequence 
there is even a slight premium being paid for broken for 
special uses and on large contracts. The movement of an- 
thracite, all-rail and at tide, is about normal for April in a 
dull year, with perhaps a rather less demand. 

Wholesale quotations on bituminous are about as follows: 


Clearfields, f.o.b. [ote PEO EE EE OE LET CEE Cer ee $2 .35@2 . 60. 
Cleasfialtia, £.0.02 NGW YORK... ~ «<5 io cece ccc ce ence sesewnnee 2.65@2.90 
Cambrias, } conc ‘ GRMN MN MME 50/4 a5 el ancnconeceueceees 1.25@1.50 
Cambrias, Somersets, f.o.b. Philadelphia...................-065 2.50@2.75 
Cambrias, Somersets, — NOUNMR UCI. 25 fasioccatosesniceucanes 2.80@3.05 
Georges Creeks, f.o. De ae as es cnn ons 1.67@1.77 
Georges Creeks, f.o.b. Philadel eT Donen ol aaa eared 2.92@3 .02 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. Hampton Roads. ............... 2.85 and less 
Pocahontas, New River, on cars Boston..............---+++ee05 .70 , 

Pocahontas, New River, on cars Providence............-..-0-0- 3.45@3.78 


Boston retail prices were announced Apr. 1 to be as fol- 
lows: 


Broken .. $6.50 Na on es oc wenewonceees $5.50 
Egg.. . 7.00 Sicenaiie Mosukwsedoaneaaes 7.50 
On. och ce wad ceovieeees 7.25 ee 8.50 
WME oe eee rs eke ee Rees 7.50 PPE I 7.25 


Bituminous, $4.65 to Oct. 1, and $4.90 thereafter. Screenings, $3.00 to Oct. 
and $3.25 thereafter, all net tons. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


An unexpected cold wave the early part of the week, 
had the effect of instilling a little ginger into the trade, 
but it still lacks the snap that generally characterizes the 
business at this season of the year, after the low prices are 
made effective. Many householders had drawn their fires, and 
as a consequence, a ton or two of coal from those who usually 
postpone their purchases until the following winter, had to 
be ordered, to run over the cold period. Outside of this, 
there is nothing of moment. It is understood that all of the 
collieries of the companies are now again working full after 
a rather trying week, owing to the flooded condition of the 
mines. Orders are plentiful enough to keep operations at the 
mines continuous for at least the month of April, but the 
month of May does not look particularly good. 

The demand at present is, of course, centered mainly 
upon the prepared sizes. Pea coal, while in fairly active 
demand, is not being entirely absorbed, and as a result, 
some of this size is going into stock. This is by no means a 
new feature at this season of the year as the minute fires 
are drawn there is an appreciable falling off in the demand 
for this size. Buckwheat coal is still being taken care of, 
many of the large buildings and apartment houses using this 
size for their boilers, and as cold weather is still in evidence 
requisitions for this size are absorbing all that is produced. 
Rice coal is far from active, and it is understood that much 
of this grade has been, and is still going into stock; the season 
just passed has not been a particularly active market for 
this size, and it is understood that some of the companies 
have quite large stocks. 

The bituminous market still continues in anything but 
an active condition. Many contractors are still holding off 
in their purchases, feeling that they will be able to renew at 
the old figures, at least, and the operators are just as stead- 
fast in their position, that late summer and fall may find the 
situation such as will make their present contract of- 
ferings look acceptable. Much cheap coal is being offered on 
the market, for current business, but the volume of tonnage 
sold is not great. 

NEW YORK 


Bituminous—The soft-coal market is rather quiet and dull, 
but, on the whole, steady and with prices being well main- 
tained. Contracting continues somewhat slower than the 
operators would like to see, it being evident that consumers 
generally believe that they can do better by buying in the 
spot market for the time being at least. On the other hand, 
operators are showing no disposition to recede from their de- 
termination to obtain higher prices on this year’s business, 
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and this fact is being forced home so conclusively on the 
buyers generally, that they are gradually signing up for the 
new year. 

The spot market is quiet, the movement being confined 
almost entirely to contracts. Prices are being well main- 
tained as supplies of soft coal in the open market are re- 
stricted. It was feared for a while that the flood situation 
in the Middle West would divert a large surplus tonnage into 
the Eastern markets, but such has not proved to be the case 
so far. Mines are working fairly well, but operators are 
careful not to overship the market so that some curtailment 
is being practiced. The local market is not quotably changed 
from over the past two weeks, and we continue quotations 
on the following basis: West Virginia steam, $2.55@2.60; fair 
grades, Pennsylvanias, $2.65@2.70; good grades of Pennsyl- 
vanias, $2.75@2.80; best Miller, Pennsylvania, $3.05@3.15; 
Georges Creek, $3.25@3.30. 


Anthracite—Business in hard coal is quite active at the 
moment, but it is generally conceded that the spring trade 
is lacking in much of the strength that it has customarily 
shown in previous years. For the time being, however, there 
is a good, steady demand, which is absorbing the full possible 
production of the mines; this is general on all grades and 
sizes, there being no abnormal surplus or shortage in any 
particular branch. The steam grades, which ordinarily begin 
to ease off at this period of the year, have been somewhat 
stimulated by a short spell of rather cold weather, which 
created a temporary demand and an advance in prices. Pro- 
duction at the mines was interfered with during the first 
part of last week, but since Wednesday, mining has been 
up to full rated capacity, and the outputs are being readily 
absorbed. 

Some individual coal is being offered at 10@15c. below the 
regular company circular, and, in some instances, such sales 
are being made for delivery into May and June. The nominal 
New York market is quotable about on the following basis: 








Individual 
Circular Lehigh Scranton 

eee es $4.50 .45 $4.50 
MS canshss se e9OES Shao ERE 4.75 $4.60@ 4.70 4.75 
SEO Re ot re 4.75 4.65@ 4.70 4.75 
SRG cinces ed apie S eels a aioe 5.00 4.85 e 4.95 5.00 
ce isch arate a th ocd DSO 3.50 3.35 3.45 3.50 
EO Ee Re aT 2.75 2.15 2.45 $2.50 @ 2.75 

A ee er 2.25 1.95 2.05 .25 
A ccanskaxe euase mana ne 1.75 1.30 1.55 1.60@ 1.75 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Bituminous—The Lake coal shipping season formally op- 
ened today, with all the railroads open to receive consign- 
ments. The first movement of Lake coal from the Pitts- 
burgh district occurred about the middle of March, when 
certain railroads accepted coal destined to be loaded on spe- 
cific vessels, which would clear later for upper lake ports, 
but this movement was small, and was entirely interrupted 
by the floods ten days ago. 

A heavy lake movement is expected this season, prospects 
being that all records will be broken, as, according to all ac- 
counts, there are no stocks in the Northwest, and demand is 
good. Prices realized on Lake coal have been much better 
than last season, in keeping with the general strength of the 
market, 

The railroads are now fairly well opened for traffic to 
Western points, since the floods closed practically everything. 
The main breaks are, that the Pan Handle is not open beyond 
Dennison, Ohio, while the Ft. Wayne is not open beyond Orr- 
ville. It is, however, open to many points beyond through 
the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus. Lines to the Lakes are 
all open. Most of the Pittsburgh district mines were sched- 
uled for practically full operation this week, owing to the 
regular starting of lake shipments. 

Nearly all the steam coal contracts for the twelve months 
beginning Apr. 1 have been closed, and it is claimed that in 
practically all cases full circular prices have been obtained, 
representing a very decided advance over prices in the past 
two seasons, and promising, with the large tonnage in pros- 
pect, by far the best year the Pittsburgh district coal in- 
dustry has had for many years. 

Premiums on slack disappeared several weeks ago, and 
the market now stands at the regular price, while there may 
be some cutting later on account of heavy production of 
slack during the season of lake shipments. We quote reg- 
ular prices well maintained, as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and 


slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%-in., 
$1.55 per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—Regular channels are now open for 
coke shipments to almost all regular consuming points, but 
the furnaces have not been getting into operation very rap- 
idly, and as they had coke on the way the shipments early 
this week have not been up to normal. 


The coke market 
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has stood the sudden cessation of shipping facilities to points: 
West, involving about half the total output of the Connells- 
ville region, very well indeed, since there has been no open 
offering of standard furnace coke at less than $2.25, the 
market before the floods having been $2.40 to $2.50. It is 
possible a few special deals have been made whereby opera- 
tors unloaded coke on furnaces at cut prices, the furnaces 
merely stocking the coke, but there is no evidence that much 
of this was done, and the open market is clearly quotable 
at $2.25 for standard furnace coke, both prompt and con- 
tract. Foundry coke, prompt and contract, is quotable at 
$3 and $3.50, depending on brand and tonnage. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Interference with shipments to Western points, on account 
of the floods, resulted in the local market being overstocked 
and prices were considerably lower than had conditions been 
normal. Western consumers prefer the two- and three-inch 
gas coal, and ordinarily, this kind of fuel will bring 
from 10 to 30c. more in that section than in the East. In 
marketing this they were compelled to meet the prices of 
three-quarter gas coal, which commands a readier market 
in the East. Toward the end of the week, the movement im- 
proved considerably, and the trade believes that by the time 
Lake traffic opens, transportation conditions will be normal. 

Contract renewals continue, but some consumers are still 
holding off, preferring to take their chances for some weeks 
to come in the spot market. The car situation is satisfac- 
tory and the movement East good. The warm weather pre- 
vents any improvement in the anthracite business. The de- 
riand for coke has slackened, and the output has also been 
reduced: operators say that just’ enough coke is being pro- 
duced to meet present requirements. 

It is not believed that the damage done by the flood will 
materially affect the coal business in the West and Middle 
West, which means a great deal to the Baltimore companies. 
More contracts were renewed during the week, but a number- 
of the larger consumers are still holding back, preferring to. 
supply their current needs in the spot market. Cars were 
plentiful all the week. In many instances the supply was. 
much greater than the demand, and this will continue until 
operations become normal again in the West. 

There was no pronounced change in the coke market dur- 
ing the week; there is still a curtailment in output. Freez- 
ing weather the first half of the week, improved the anthra-. 
cite market. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Bituminous is quiet as usual at this time of the year and 
the weather for the past few months has created a surplus 
of anthracite. The railroads have for scme time contributed. 
to the bituminous surplus and, in this section and beyond, at 
least, they are still doing so, for the flood conditions did not 
last long enough in this section to seriously interrupt the. 
movement. Reports from various Canadian points state that 
bituminous coal is still pouring in from the stranded ship- 
ments of some weeks ago. If the present stand of the lead- 
ing shippers continues, there will be no further decline in 
prices, 

In fact, the firmness in the bituminous market has been 
maintained for a month or more in the face of a demand 
less than the recepits, so that the trade is quite well satisfied 
as a whole. The opening of the Lake trade is at hand, 
though it is not now expected that much, if any, through 
sailing will be done till after Apr. 15. Buffalo Harbor has 
now about 150,000 tons of anthracite afloat, and rates have 
been made on the basis of 30c. a net ton to Lake Superior 
and 35c. to Lake Michigan, with an extra charge to minor 
ports. It is expected that more coal will be shipped to the 
upper-lake ports than ever before. There is still consider- 
able bituminous on the market at cut prices, but the general 
trade holds up well to former quotations, $2.80 for Pittsburgh 
lump, $2.65 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 
for slack, with Allegheny Valley about 25c. lower. Coke is. 
not very strong, but prices hold on the basis of $5 for best 
Connellsville foundry. 

Facilities for moving coal northward over the Buffalo and 
adjacent routes are steadily improving, though possibly no. 
faster than the traffic increases. The two coal-car ferries 
across Lake Erie are active and the one across Lake Ontario 
at Charlotte is to be enlarged. An arrangement is in opera- 
tion by which coal for Canada over the Pennsylvania R.R. 
will no longer be stopped in Buffalo, but trains will be made 
up on the Pennsylvania line and run to the Canadian side 
of the Niagara intact. This will stop much of the complaint 
of coal being stranded in the city, while in process of re- 
routing for Canadian points. 

Just now the local coal trade is commenting on the out- 
come of the tender for bids on the city waterworks coal sup-. 
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ply. On the day for opening it was found that only one bid 
had been put in and that for $2.15, which was something like 
30c. more than it usually is. Specifications were for “nut 
and slack,” a sort of antiquated way of asking for slack and 
a little better. The lack of bidders and the high price is a 
direct protest against the practice of testing the coal and 
docking the contract severely on account of some supposed 
excess of ash. Coal men grew to regarding this practice as 
unfair and unjust to them. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

The coal trade here is slowly recovering from the ef- 
fects of one of the most disastrous floods in the history of the 
state. While the damage done to coal mines directly was 
comparatively slight, still the loss to the industry as a whole 
will be large; this will be due mostly to the cessation of 
trade and the fact that railroads are not able to move coal 
cargoes promptly. 

The flood caused quite a rush of small orders from deal- 
ers who either sold their stocks to take care of flood victims 
or had them floated away by the high waters. This business 
demanded immediate delivery, which the mine owners and the 
railroads were unable to make. It will be several weeks be- 
fore all the railroads resume normal operations, and in the 
meantime the market will be more or less interfered with. 

Prices became firmer under the influence of the flood, but 
operators and jobbers did not take advantage of the situa- 
tion to boost quotations. Instead, they were content to let 
prices remain at the level which has prevailed for some time. 
There is a good demand for both domestic and steam grades 
with the latter becoming heavier as the temporary flood wants 
are satisfied. 

Many factories were put out of commission by the high 
waters and it will require several weeks to get ready for 
vperation. In some instances their stocks of coal were floated 
away and this will mean re-stocking at once. Railroads have 
not been taking a large tonnage because of their inability to 
run trains, but the demand from that source is expected to 
increase soon. Some railroad fuel contracts are pending, but 
little has been done recently toward closing them. It is gen- 
erally supposed that prices on railroad contracts will be 
much higher than last year. There is a fair demand for the 
fine sizes and prices on those grades have advanced ma- 
terially. 

While the flood has interfered with the movement of coal, 
active preparations for the Lake trade are going on. Con- 
siderable coal has been loaded on boats at the lower Lake 
ports and it is believed that navigation will be formally 
opened by Apr. 15 and possibly earlier. The Northwest is 
anxious for the shipments to start. 

Retail trade was active immediately after the waters sub- 
sided, but that condition is expected to be only temporary. 
Natural-gas connections in many places was cut off and this 
made an additional market for coal. Dealers’ stocks are de- 
pleted and there is expected to be scattering orders from this 
time on. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 






Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawh 
Domestic lump.............. $1.50 —..... .50 $1.40 
_— BREE RE AOR re rarer 1.35 $1.20 1.35 1.30 
LO See a - 1.30 wane 1.30 ates 
Mine-run.......... Ks 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack.......... OG § scucs 0.90 0.90 
Coarse slack................ 0.80 0.75 0.80 0.80 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


The only feature in the market during the current week 
was a general shading of prices on desirable steam-coal 
business. This adverse condition is due principally to a short- 
age of domestic orders for nut and this surplus, thrown on 
the steam market, has made it top heavy. No serious alarm 
is felt, however, as this condition usually appears annually 
about this season of the year. Relief will come as soon as 
dealers begin taking in regular tonnages of nut coal for 
stocking purposes. 

The best grades of 72-hr. foundry coke are quoted at 
from $3.90 to $4.25 per net ton f.o.b. local ovens, with fur- 
nace-coke prices running from $2.75 to $3.25. The supply and 
the demand seem to be well balanced. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

While the flood waters have been subsiding now for a 
week or more, the railroads are in such poor condition that 
receipts at the consuming centers are far below normal. 
The coal industry suffered both directly by damage to oper- 
ations, and by the interference with transportation on the 
railroads; with the mail and passenger service so com- 
pletely demoralized as it has been, coal shippers have, of 
course, received little consideration. The heavy Lake ship- 


ments which should be well underway by this time are at 
a complete standstill. 
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As a result of the crippled railroad service many oper- 
ators themselves, or their agents, are being forced into the 


market to obtain tonnages with which to maintain their 
contract agreements. This forced buying has inflated the 
market, and prices as high as $1.35 and even $1.50 f.o0.b. 
the mines are being freely reported. Many of the distribut- 
ing companies in the river towns and cities are entirely 
out of commission, their plants being from 100 to 300 ft. 
from the present shore line. This has, of course, had its 
effect on the wholesale trade. Western Kentucky mine-run 
has been eagerly taken up at 80 to 85c., although this grade 
seldom gets into the market except when screened. It is 
believed shipments for storage will be actively underway as 
soon as the transportation companies regain their grip on 
the situation. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

When, on Mar. 25, the flood waters in Indiana began carry- 
ing away railroad bridges, they stopped further shipments of 
coal to most of the industrial cities of the state. Asa large 
number of factories were under water, however, the immedi- 
ate arrival of coal was not of consequence. After two weeks, 
the railroads are beginning to haul freight again and small 
shipments of coal are coming in by roundabout ways, but 
the bulk of that moving is for the railroads themselves and 
for public utilities. Practically no coal is going through 
Indianapolis, which was the main sufferer by the flood. Op- 
erators believe that within another week they will be able 
to resume normal operations and shipments. 

Indianapolis happened to be well supplied with coal, and 
as the weather was mild, the domestic needs were moderate 
and some of the largest steam users were incapacited by the 
floods. There were some large stocks of coal in the city, 
the Pennsylvania R.R. having the largest. No reports have 
reached here yet of flooded mines, but there is considerable 
damage in trackage washed away, ete. Mail, telegraphic and 
telephonic communication was cut off several days, as well 
as facilities for traveling, so that sales departments have 
had a vacation. Coal dealers have not raised prices and are 
selling at a discount, or giving coal away to flood sufferers. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


The general trade in and about Detroit, is suffering from 
a slump due to a between season condition, and coal operators 
and shippers are turning their attention to preparations for 
a large season in the lake trade. At the present time, the 
market is decidedly weak; however, it is predicted there will 
be quite a movement in steam trade, because all coal-carry- 
ing roads south of this point have been wasiied out by the 
floods. This is liable to cause a serious shortage in steam 
coal if the conditions are not remedied shortly. 

The lake trade is drawing considerable attention from the 
operator. It is predicted that there will be some trouble in 
getting coal moved by cargo; on the other hand, it depends 
largely upon the way coal comes from the mines. Shippers 
say that if the mines and railroads are able to furnish as 
much coal as they would like throughout the season Lake 
Michigan consumers will not buy freely unless the rate is 
satisfactory to the vessel men; that 30c. per ton will not be 
attractive, is certain. 

The following quotations prevail today: 


Hock- Cam- Ohio Poca- Jackson 

W.Va. Gas ing bridge No.8  hontas Hiil 

Domestic lump. $1.50 ace Pere $1.90 

i De cs a aierer o's i 1.50 an $1.75 1.90 

i ae :-< $1.50 eee Kee aor 
- 1}-in. lump..... ’ ada eens eer aes eins 
i. fame Bo sla: c 1.10 $1.10 1.10 $1.10 $1.10 meee 
ine-run....... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 
CS) ee 0.85 0.85 0.85 0.85 0.85 1.05 

CHICAGO 


As a result of the floods, shipments of coal to the Chicago 
market have been curtailed and storage piles are diminishing 
rapidly, while quotations on a number of varieties of coal 
have been advanced. 

There has been an increase of 10c. a ton in the price of 
screenings. Lower-grade screenings from central Illinois 
have been commanding from 95c.@$1 a ton, and the price of 
other fine coal has been on a proportionate basis. Almost all 
of the fuel arriving in Chicago is being used for steam- 
making purposes. As a general proposition, it may be said 
that the supply is not more than two-thirds of the normal 
amount. It is expected that several weeks will elapse be- 
fore the shipments of Indiana coal will be up to the average. 
The mines south of the Wabash and the White Rivers have 
been shut out of this market as a result of the floods. 

Much difficulty has been encountereé by Illinois operators 
in meeting the demands made upon them, due to lack of trans- 
portation facilities. The market for coke is strong. 

Prevailing prices in Chicago are: 





588 COAL 
Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W. Va. 
D oo $2.07 $2.40 $2.27 
gag Se eeren ens 2.40 $3.95 
Steam lump. . Paella ate oie _.$1.92@1.97 2.17 
Mine-run................. 1.87@1.92 2.20@2.30 1.97 3.30 
eS ee res 1.77@1.82 2.00@2.05 Bag 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $6@6.25; byproduct, 
egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.75 @4.85. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

There has been nothing out of the ordinary in the coal 
market here for the past week, and weather conditions are 
not such to make the future look encouraging. Prices are 
still the same, with practically no demand, and coal still 
comes in under demurrage. Several of the mines in the 
southern Illinois field have been put out of commission on 
account of the high waters, and this, of course, has had a 
tendency to keep a small tonnage out of the market for the 
present. 

There is a rumor to the effect that certain Chicago oper- 
ators are making arrangements to take over several Frank- 
lin County properties and consolidate them. However, there 
is some question as to whether this deal will go through on 
account of a difference of $75,000, it is rumored, between what 
one owner wants and what the Chicago people are willing 
to give. The property in question has never been considered 
a paying one, and it is possible that the stockholders may 
differ with their agent and let the property go. If an ar- 
rangement of this kind went through, it would be a wonder- 
ful help to the Franklin County operators by putting the 
scavengers of the coal business at the present time out of the 
way. 

The anthracite companies are not as popular in this sec- 
tion as heretofore, and especially in this so with the jobbers. 
After the business in Illinois had been worked up by the 
jobbing interests in St. Louis, the anthracite combine has ad- 
vised them that jobbers will be no longer allowed a discount 
off the circular, as the anthracite shippers are going after 
the small one-car customer direct themselves. However, it is 
a question as to whether anthracite will be in favor in the 
future on account of the utter disregard shown this mar- 
ket during the past winter. The preparation and sizing of 
practically all the anthracite shipped west this winter was 
poor. 

One of the most discouraging features developed during 
the week was the price war between two or three of the 
retail anthracite dealers. At the moment the coal is being 
delivered consumers at the same price demand f.o.b. tracks. 

The prevailing circular is: 





Carterville 
an Big Mt. 
Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard 
DRONMNND Ss csosiceionsy. . hav ein aaunse Samea wes. —paalsieu $0.90 
DEED iin CE bib sehen manrtiai tin oeatents BIRO: “sis eeuiceeeee 
Og eee Te i) eee 1.35 1.10 
Lump and egg.......... 1.25 BE MED: Gekcueiks ss. gicdodnhues 
eS eee hyp DD MERES uy Setchngs)) Sista cwxs | eon eee 
Screenings. . eeercers |? , ee eee 0.65 
Mine-run. . ; eee we SIRE: 5655 oe eee gnc hei . 85 
No. 1 washed nut....... ED EEE. cicican<a: .caewaee 
No. 2 washed nut....... ROMER Gy kcccis ~ sieeees 
No. 3 washed nut....... MRM odie S5aw Mwdanuawe 
No. 4 washed nut....... CREED cee aca” <sxucealeon 
INo. 5 washed nut....... Se BOD. 5ccsG hss. noieawions 





MINNEAPOLIS—ST. PAUL 


Like the preceding months this year, March proved itself 
a disappointment to the coal trade and especially the whole- 
sale end of it. While the retailers have been doing a fair 
business some of them will have to carry certain grades over 
to next year. In a number of towns in the Northwest, deal- 
ers have been unable to get hard coal during the past two 
or three months, while in other places, retailers stocked so 
heavy last fall that they will be forced to carry anthracite 
over for next year. 

Steam users are reluctant about signing up contracts and 
at present are ordering sparingly, evidently expecting a 
repetition of last year’s erratic market. While it is true con- 
tracts were taken at any price last year, the leading whole- 
salers in this territory are talking firm quotations, and it is 
thought the strife for tonnage will not be repeated again 
this yvear. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 


There is nothing new of particular interest to report in 
this district, excepting that spring weather has set in and 
the demand for fuel for domestic purposes is consequently 
lighter. Australian and Wyoming coals are quoted at $10, 
retail, delivered within a reasonable distance of the city 
center. While no Australian coal was imported here during 
the winter the supply is said to be abundant for whatever 


business may be expected until new shipments can be se- 
cured. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 








GREAT BRITAIN 
Mar. 28—There is more inclination to enter into fresh 
business, although it is evident that the holiday influences 
have not been altogether overcome. 
Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam.......$4.68@4.80 Best Monmouthshires. . $4.26 
Best seconds........... 4.44@4.56 PROODEN « .5.0:5:5.5.¢.6.5:0 0-4.0' 4.08@4.14 
SS ere 4.44@4.50 Best Cardiff smalls... . . 3.78@3. 84 
Best dry coals.......... 4.44@4.50 Seconds............... 3.54@3.60 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 30 
days—less 2%%. 

FRANCE 

Production of coal in France for the year of 1912 was 
43,227,647 as compared with 41,229,090 tons for 1911. Pro- 
duction of coke in 1912 was 2,603,965 tons as compared with 
2,487,183 tons for the year previous. Briquettes manufactured 
during 1912 amounted to 2,649,380 tons and in 1911, was 
2,519,144 tons. 

French Imports and Exports for January of this year and 
last were as follows: 


——Imports——. —— Exports —— 

1912 1913 1912 1913 
ROME is chs Sie prs careslaue sees meee vixen 1,303,900 1,351,300 151,412 95,287 
ROU oss a jscrin osw adios Sam island o.areieats 186,000 286,400 14,680 20,842 
PRAANIDIERN 5 5 5 0s6ie-4pocaers ea aeaiee nis Sie seis 98,500 78,800 12,944 9,611 





SPANISH IMPORTS 
Imports of coal into Spain for January of the current year 
were 192,390 tons as compared with 194,789 tons in 1912. 
Coke imports were 25,327 tons in January of this year and 
37,056 tons for the same month last year. 





COAL SECURITIES 
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range of various active 
the week ending 


The following table gives the 
coal securities and dividends paid during 


Apr. 5: 
7-—Week’s Range—~ Year’s Range 
Stocks High sOW Last igh Low 
American Coal Products............ 87 87 °° 87 87 87 
American Coal — Pref.. . 1094 109} 109 1094 109} 
Colorado Fvel & Iron. eevee 37h 343 36 41} 31 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref......... Joie Ree 155 155 150 
Consolidation Coal fa men 102} 102} 102} 102} 102} 
Island Creek Coal Pref.. re 86 85 85 ay: sa 
Lehigh Valley Coal pe Corre tee 225 210 210 oer tan 
PAGO DUNR COBY 65.6% <5 ogee ve sens 21} 19 21} 243 19 
Pittsburgh ~— Pref. . Speen? 85} 84 85} 95 80} 
Pond Creek...... ce a, Tene 22 233 283 22 
DVD 7 7s a a kee er ena 167} 1608 165} 168} 152} 
CESS TESS Sea a rae 92 91 92 92 8y} 
Reading 2nd Pref.. nae ee 943 91 94 944 874 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 49 47 49 54 443 
Closing Week’s Range Year's 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo; F.-&@ 1. gen: et.g Se.....5.5. 983 Sale 98} 99 98 994 
S010. Tae SON OB ccc saiec ss ape «one, Ae SAM ee kee 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......- : 793 80% 783 80 784 85 
Cons. ind: Coal Me. 1st Be.......0 c56. wess 85 June ’11 eer. Fcaters 
Cons. Coal Ist and ref. 5s........ ae 94 93 Oct. 12 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s....... .... 160 1023 Apr. ’06 
K.& H.C.&C, ist sf¢Se...... a ae 98 Jan. 713 98 98 
Pocah. Con. Coll. Ist sf 5s.......  .... 87% 87% 87% 873 87} 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s..... 77 79 76 = Mar. 13 76 80 
Tean. Coal gen: Se..............+. 100 =1023. 1003 Mar.’13 100% 103 
Birm. Div. Ist consol. 6s....... 101 102} 101 101 101 +3103 
cee Cee eo i .... 103% 102 Feb. ’13 102 102 
Cah. C. M. Co. tem. eee ernd .... 104 110 Jan. ’09 wane! seer 
Utah Fuel Ist g 5s.. Reena 5 oe ions eee ees caeue mee Were 
Victor Fuel Ist sf 5s.. rites a Ge 84 79% Feb. '13 79% 793 
Va. I. Coal & Coke 1st ‘g :, ae 94 974 944 Mar. ’13 944 98 


No Important Dividends were announced during the week. 
of 
ee 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co.—This company, which 
was incorporated last January, as a subsidiary of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., in order to comply with the provisions of 
the Hepburn law preventing a railroad from carrying com- 
modities owned by itself, declared its initial dividend of 2% 
per cent. recently. The company has a capital stock of $6,060,- 
800 outstanding. 

Roby Coal Co. (Cleveland)—The authorized capital stock 
of this company is $800,000, all of one class. It is an Ohio 
corporation, which, in January, 1902, increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $400,000, and in August, 1905, to $800,- 
000. It is said to be producing at the rate of 1,000,000 tons 
per year. 
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2 PRICES OF MINING SUPPLIES : 
Tein eaiaiaaileaecatcsrcre el 


THE MARKET IN GENERAL 


Business was better at the end of March than at the be- 
ginning. Sentiment improved more in the first week of April 
than in any month this year. This was not without several 
adverse factors, which would ordinarily force business in a 
contrary direction, but apparently the tide of pessimism has 
run its course, for the time being at least, and merchants and 
manufacturers are willing to take more risk in business, and 
assume more responsibility. 

The settlement of disturbances in Europe helped matters 
materially, and the averted squeeze in money in Germany re- 
sulted in Europeans taking more interest in American affairs. 

In pig iron, there is no discernible improvement. Prices 
have declined slightly, due in some instances to an over- 
supply and lower prices for coke, and a reluctance on the 
part of consumers to speculate in the market. The floods 
in the Middle West have, of course, upset all calculations in 
the last ten days, but it is evident that the damage to the 
large industrials particularly the iron and steel, is going to 
be much less than was at first believed. 

The situation in metals has improved much more rapidly 
than any other line of industry. In the copper market there 
have been large sales, prices have advanced, and exports to 
Europe, the key of the copper situation, have been at record- 
breaking figures. It is believed now that copper will be 
still higher within the next few months as surpluses are be- 
ing rapidly reduced. 


LABOR 


: Labor all over the country is well employed, particularly 
rough labor, and it is almost impossible to secure enough 
competent men to do the work planned for this summer. 
Miners are in especially good demand. All the labor agencies 
in New York are reporting more orders for this class of help 
than can be filled. There ic also a large inquiry for handy 
men and workers around mines. 

Unrest among skilled workmen is not general, and aside 
from the firemen’s strike, or the controversy over wages 
raised by them, there seems to be little dispute among the 
better paid employees. An extension of time has _ been 
granted to the arbitrators in the firemen’s strike, and award 
will not be made for threc weeks at least. One of the 
bitterest strikes in some time is that of the street car 
operators in Buffalo, N. Y., and another strike exists in New 
York among the employees of the International Harvester 
Co. or one of its subsidiaries. It will be recalled that last 
fall there was much discussion that the wages paid in this 
plant were extremely low, but that may have been largely 
due to politics. The demand.for miners continues large, and 
exceeds the supply. Surface workers are also in excellent 
demand. 

IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Numerous features of interest developed early in the month 
of April in the iron and steel market. The chief of these 
was the flood of a number of plants in Ohio. This had a 
greater effect on the finished materials than on the blast fur- 
naces, but in such districts as Hanging Rock, most of the fur- 
naces were out of blast and one company had 55 furnaces out 
of blast at once. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., the 
largest manufacturer of tinplate and sheets, at one time was 
operating to only 40% of its tinplate capacity, and the sheet 
situation was almost as bad. Not as many wire mills were 
affected as others, but enough to have an effect on the situa- 
tion. The floods will exert another potent influence on the 
market to buy in the near future, increasing the demand 
considerably for finished products. These will be used for 
rebuilding, and while the entire loss is estimated at a quarter 
of a billion dollars, it will not be replaced at once, and only 
a portion of it is covered by iron and steel, still there is a 
great deal of steel which will be used in replacement. An- 
other factor of prime importance is the introduction in Con- 
gress of a new tariff bill which reduces duties all along the 
line in the iron and steel industry, as well as in the metal 
trade. While tariffs are never finally disposed of until they 
are signed by the President, it is now as good a time as any 
to take account of conditions, and from the present state of 
the market in both the United States and abroad, the new 
tariff will have little effect on iron and steel prices. It may 








be that some of the commodities used by large consumers 
along the Atlantic seaboard and the Pacile Coast will be im- 
ported rather than purchased from mills in this country. 
These, however, will in no way effect the coal trade. 

Rails—The buying of rails was neglected by the railways 
during March, and only a few thousand tons were disposed of. 
The demand for light rails, however, was large, and mills 
rolling this kind of shapes have practically all the work 
on their books that they care for, for a few months to come. 
At the same time, street railway companies have been buying 
rails in large quantities, and this will take a good deal of 
the capacity from the T-rail rolls. Deliveries are not at all 
satisfactory, being made in eight and twelve weeks after 
orders are received. 

Quotations continue unchanged at 1.25 cents per lb. for 
standard sections weighing 50 to 100 lb. per yard; 1.21 cents 
for 40- to 50-lb. rails; 1.30 cents for 16@ to 20-lb. rails; 
1.35 cents for 12- to 14-lb.; 1.40 cents for 8- to 10-lb. rails. 
These quotations are in carload lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In 
Chicago, 16- to 20-lb. rails are 1.30 cents; 12-lb., 1.35 cents; 
8-lb., 1.04 cents. Relaying rails in Chicago sell at $24 per 
gross ton, and at times these rails can be had for delivery 
other than Chicago. 


Track Supplies—The demand for track material has been 
unusually heavy. Before the floods, all the railroads of the 
country were trying to get as much material as possible, 
and since that time there has been such an urgent demand 
for prompt deliveries that railroads have reshipped material 
from one point to another. Spikes are held at 2.10 cents 
base for large lots, track bolts with square nuts, 2.40 to 
2.50 base, and tie plates at $34 to $36 per net ton. These 
quotations are for Chicago delivery. In Pittsburgh, angle 
bars at 1.50 to 1.60 cents; spikes, 1.95 to 2.15 cents, and as 
high as 2.25 has been paid for prompt delivery. 


Structural Materials—Structural mills are now figuring on 
much replacement work for the railroads, and as this is 
heavy material, and the orders come from their best cus- 
tomers, it will be pressed through, regardless of any other 
work. For this reason, deliveries for the next few months 
are bound to be slow, and for fabricated work of a light 
character, prices will be correspondingly higher. This ap- 
plies only to the fabricating of the work, and not the ac- 
tual steel. Some of the mills are not disposed to make con- 
tracts for the delivery of roof trusses and other light work 
until they learn how much bridge material will be required. 
Similar conditions apply to the plate market, although not as 
urgently as in the market for other structural shapes. 

Quotations are unchanged at 1.50 cents, Pittsburgh, for 
future shipment, and 1.75 cents for prompt shipment. In 
Chicago, the quotation for future shipments is 1.68 to 1.73 
cents, and prompt delivery from $1 to $2 per ton higher. 
Plates are 1.55 cents. In Chicago, plates are 1.68 to 1.73 
cents on contract, and 1.78 to 1.83 for near-by shipments. All 
of these prices are per 100 1b. in carload lots and over. 


Pipe—The flood damage affected several of the pipe mills, 
but it was not as serious in heavy lines as in other cases. 
The demand for pipe is large, especially the smaller sizes. 
Mills are making fairly prompt shipments, and within a 
month should be doing considerably better. 

Discounts continue unchanged as follows: Steel pipe, 1%- 
in., in large lots from mill, black, 77%; galvanized, 66% %- 
to 2-in. black, 80%; galvanized, 7014%%; 2%- to 6-in. black, 
79%; galvanized, 70%% 

Based on these discounts, the net prices of pipe are as 
follows in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 





Cents 
Size, inches Black Galvanized 
, ee 2.30 3.40 
Garces PN org ee pw Ne NITE ier erg as 3.40 4.85 
Re Sea toner (op Pac heueh a ecghar eae e aie itty Spenrcts ode ate 4.60 6.55 
ig ae ast eta et enna era et aa a Nee 5.50 7.70 
LAR SE aretig oe er en ren rr anya en or ete 7.40 10.30 
Oe ee a ee go eee 11.50 16.70 
a SIO Ree sok Sore a ake Bee Ree 15.40 21.75 


Sheets—The sheet mills of the country are more seriously 
affected by the floods than any other line. At one time, 
fully 50% of all the sheet mills operating in the country 
were compelled to close on account of high water, lack of 
power, or lack of material. Some of the mills, which for the 
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590 


have been making low prices, were compelled 
account of the high water. This removes the 
in the market, and prices may be ex- 
Those of the trade who recall the San 
Francisco disaster, will remember at that time, there was a 
tremendous demand for sheets for temporary. structures. 
While this present disaster is somewhat different, there will 
undoubtedly be a large inquiry for sheets in the affected dis- 
be made on contracts in about eight 


month 
on 


last 
to close 
feature of weakness 
pected to advance. 


tricts. Deliveries can 
weeks. The general quotations are $1 per ton higher than 
last month. The following prices are for lots of a few 


bundles f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Chicago. This should not be 
confused with the quotation for carload lots, which is based 
on a price of $2.30 f.0o.b. Pittsburgh for No. 28 black. 


Cents per Pound 


Pittsburgh hicago 
Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Nos, BP ond Bb. ss 0vne< 2.75 3.55 2.70 3.50 
Nos. 25 and 26.......... 2.80 3.70 2.75 3.65 
DU  cinnstdacucvemnes 2.85 3.95 28.0 3.90 
SE has noose rae te 2.90 4.00 2.85 2.95 
WIRE PRODUCTS 
Wire—Activity in this line continues, and the fact that 





a great many wire mills in the Central West were put out of 
commission by the high water has stimulated interest in this 
market to a marked degree. Quotations are $1 per ton higher 


and considerable delay is experienced in securing delivery. 
For large lots, quotations are as follows: Painted barbed 


wire, $1.80 Pittsburgh; galvanized, $2.20; annealed fence wire, 
$1.60; galvanized, $2.05. In Chicago, annealed fence wire is 
$1.78, and galvanized $2.18. Barbed fence wire in that market 
is held at $1.98, and galvanized at $2.38. All of these quota- 
tions are per 100 lb. in fairly large lots. In small quantities, 
prices are advanced about 25c. per 100 Ib. 

Wire Rope—Business is more active, but prices are un- 
changed. Two-inch rope is held in Pittsburgh at 57c. per 
lin.ft., 1%, 28c., %, 10c. These quotations are for the highest 
grade, and for large lots. Cheaper grades can be secured at 
slightly lower figures. 

Telegraph Wire—The demand has been much larger than 
usual. Deliveries are slow, and it is practically impossible 
for small consumers to buy from manufacturers, and they 
are compelled to secure supplies from outside interests. 
Prices are as follows in cents per pound for wire measured in 
the Birmingham wire gage: “Extra Best Best,” Nos. 6 to 9, 
4%4,¢.; Nos. 10 and 11, 4%c.; No. 12, 45c.; No. 14, 5%c.; ‘‘Best’”’ 
Nos. 6 to 9, 3%c.; Nos. 10 and 11, 3%c.; No. 12, 3%c.; No. 14, 
4e. Actual freight is allowed from Trenton, N. J., where it 
does not exceed 25c. per 100 Ib. 

Copper Wire—The market is much better, the demand 
large, and deliveries slow. Quotations have advanced ‘%c., 
and the base price of copper wire in fairly large lots is now 
1645,¢c. per 1b. 

HARDWARE 

Bar Iron and Steel—Prices are firm, and stocks are fairly 
well assorted, and consumers secure supplies desired with 
little difficulty. Quotations from jobbers’ store in New York 
and Chicago are as follows: 


Refined iron: Per lb 
Pap. 05 in, SN MIU ox 6 divs aes S eh eee basse awe sn cacneesek 2.15c. 
Ss en Ae Bs gy oh bow wk aN oe ews Oe wy Usa See ow Ree oe 2.15¢ 
ee eR UR, OE BIN 5 6s gases oa a's ake ae SOTO RACERS oS 2.385c. 
OP LO Oe ee rer ee hee rere sr ey i 3. 60c. 

Soft steel: 

Rese Oi TE RD 6.5. 6. SR awed ounces ewes eae 2.10c. 
Ba I a eg eg 6 ed ae ea ua eee 2.10c. 
Sapien nn: IO a OSs vis Snes ares S pao Rie eA ase ole Ie 2. 25c. 
a eens NEO So ocd oi ohne sey ot ae O'e 4b ee OEE ee Se oe 2.20c. 
ne Ot) 0 ae Oe NO, Oooo ck 54k soca Oona cease uee ex aeees 2.40c. 
EOS a res BO ES BIDS 6-5 0.56.9 a ods ona ein bree po bu wwe es cee 2.25c. 


Nails—While the demand for nails is not especially heavy, 
there is a shortage in the supply, due to the flooding of many 
nail manufacturing plants in the Middle West, and, at the 
same time, railroads are unable to move supplies from mills 
that have not been flooded, so there has been a fair amount 
of anxious buying among consumers who wished to secure 
supplies promptly. Quotations are higher at $1.80 Pittsburgh 
for large lots, and $2.08 in Chicago. In New York, wire nails 
from store at $2.10, and cut nails from store are at the same 
price In other jobbing centers, prices prevail equal to those 
in New York. 

Rivets—Deliveries of rivets are unsatisfactory, because of 
the inability to get raw material promptly. Quotations are 
without change at $2.20 for structural rivets and $2.30 for 
boiler rivets. These prices are per keg of 100 lb. in carload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Chain—Prices of chain are firm, but the buying has not 
especially large. Ruling quotations per 100 Ib., f.o.b. 
are as follows: 


been 


Pittsburgh, 
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MAT araa's weve Iain Le Wie wa afew MOM e has uate D eiaPO Rte esate cla eerie eaten eas $7.50 
ee errr hers ae een pe a Sih eh ue aye ee ENN: See eee d 4.95 
WR AUR ae as 5: 4s ao: sean chav SoS OE AERC ed See eo Soe Ee ieee 3.95 
$ in 3.40 
DR gg ity hades oe oe ok cadocwes eye ee 
rE ri eee eo eh Te el) he NT Rene et We DR Aer 3.00 
RI ode ioaaig sn Siete oS AOE AT CLO GALT Bae ROC Ee oda aan 2.90 
SN, a ar were eee erly i Wien salina see ther ath centr ENE RW gts, Be Ice 2.80 
SARIN NLR S54 sp gover ty okay eK Tag En A KAT RI EIT OTe 2.70 
Ns 5 in 5 SEES Se Ese ORS ORM LER Sta a ORE Oe 2.60 
Extras for BB 
MRM igs ekg Nanas Sune ene tn ge ee ER eT ee TE ee oat aesors. oan 
"YAS SOUR G he Deni 2 Sl Fo ete Re ee ne éako ccs, BEESO 
Pa iy ES ae aa eee are negra gprs Neneh Ain Re. Wade ea ne Seer n aN or . 1.25 
Extras for BBB 
I EI. oe ka hos 5 Sr es eee ed eg ed Oe eg ee a 2c. 
1.75e. 


#s and larger... . 


METALS 


Ccpper—Seldom has feeling so changed concerning any 
single commodity, as has been the case in the copper market 
during the last month. Prices are now advancing steadily, 
and copper is selling at around 15%c. compared with 14%c. 
a month ago. The exports to Europe during March were the 


largest on record, totalling nearly 42,000 tons, and the report 


of the Copper Producers’ Association was especially satisfac- 
tory, showing a decrease in American stocks of over 18,000,000 
lb. American consumers have bought largely, not only for 
present, but for future, delivery, and it is evident that they 
will have to buy more in the near future. The market for 
copper sheets is steadier, and sheet copper is selling at around 
18%c. base in New York, and slightly higher prices at interior 
points. Quotations on copper sheets are for comparatively 
small lots. 

Tin—Prices of tin advanced steadily, and in wholesale 
weights, tin is selling at around 5c. per lb. New York and 
Chicago. Solder, half and half guaranteed, sells at 27% @28c. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Horse and Mule Shoes—The price of iron shoes f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh is $4.10 per case of 100 pounds. Steel shoes can be 
had at $3.85 per keg of 100 pounds. 

Brattice Cloth—Seemingly, there is little change in the 
market for brattice cloth compared with last month, and al- 
though consumers are looking for lower prices, there is 
little hope of this for several months to come. Deliveries are 
somewhat better; at least, importers are promising better 
deliveries and while the demand is large, the supply is 
greater than two months ago. The new tariff as now 
planned, will not have any great effect on the brattice cloth 
market, and while it changes the method of levying the 
duty from a flat rate to a percentage rate, this does not at 
present operate in the consumer’s favor. 

Portland Cement—Makers of cement have more business 
on their books than ever before. All of the cement com- 
panies are holding prices very firm at around $1.58 in Pitts- 
burgh and New York. This corresponds to a price of 90 to 
95 cents per barrel in bulk at the mills, with an additional 
charge of 40 cents for bags or barrels. It would not be at 
all surprising if there were a serious shortage in cement 
later in the year, especially in the Middle West, for the 
consumption there promised to be larger than ever before 
previous to the flood. 

Rope—It has been a number of years since the prices of . 
rope have been as high as those now recorded. This is 
due to the world wide demand for all kinds of hemp and 
Manila products, and prevailing prices are nearly double 
those of last year. Best grades of Manila rope sell at 15 
cents per pound in New York, while second grade is at 14 
cents per pound. Sisal sells at 9 to 10% cents. 

Bars, Concrete Reinforcing—The market is active, and 
shipments are being urged by consumers of all classes. 
Stocks in the warehouse are considerably better than two 
months ago, but they are not at all large . Quotations from 
warehouse stocks in comparatively small lots are as follows: 


PITTSBURGH PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND 


Warehouse 

Stock 
MAI acs sds ic eect aos eo IR ea Riegel cl oh ORE Veo eae tek Emenee 2.00@2.10 
| ih LER A MELA be OR FERN EL TE. re 2.05@2.15 
MUNG G5 x35 ag Mia Voce Sie oA NTS ELE pie Lose OR MS BN Gb chine Rae 2.10@2.20 
NID aise) xsaie Wve <4! 58-5 ce APACS ange ra SNS SIO dela wee sates eee oreet 2.25@2.35 


Triangular Mesh—Business continues active, and makers 
of this material have little difficulty in making prompt ship- 
ments From mills in De Kalb, Ill, quotations are 18c. per 
100 1b. higher than those quoted below, which are 100 sq.ft. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. These are for lots of less than 10,000 sq.ft. 


No. 23 $1.23 No. 32 $2.62 
No. 23 2.05 No. 36 1.05 
No. 26 1.42 No. 40 3.25 
No. 28 1.97 No. 41 2.48 





